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For Better 
Gass 
at Lower 
Production 
Cost 
use Faky Crust 
Pie Flour. 








"Bakery-Proved ==Trademark 








Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—euts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 
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Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 
that are more tender 

and stay tender—longer 
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Examp les are 





Looks like his dad... 
Walks like his dad... 
Acts like his dad... 





Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC 
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... NOT SPOKEN 





Chances are, he’ll grow up to think 
like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... 
and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you’re tired 
when it’s time to go to church or 





synagogue ... and you’d like to grab 
forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
in God . . . in life . . . in himself. . . if 
you haven’t shown him where to look 
for it. 


... this week! 
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USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 


FOR ! TY 
PROPER ge H 
INSURANCE | 77)" 


coverage HATCHIN 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 








PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 


WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
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“Pread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart-of Kansas” 
Ta alive Mellie ly 
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CANADA‘S IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
_ MONARCH 


“ CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY ROLLED OATS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


OATMEAL 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR See Geile free aes Weer? 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


"aon 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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’ You get top ——— from 


’ Bemis Burlap Bags 


Bemis Burlap Bags are economical. And, since wa are 


multi-trip bags, every re-use cuts the cost still more. Bemis 





quality burlap gives you maximum re-use... lots of mileage. 


B eml Sal cogent aba yhoo 





Also in the Bemis Family for the Feed Industry 








Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


Waterproof Bags 


Bemis Special 
Cotton Sheeting Bags Thread 
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Benjamin Fairless 
To Speak at Feed 
School Dedication 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Benja- 
min F. Fairless, one of the nation’s 
top industrial executives, will speak 
at the dedication ceremonies of the 
new Feed Technology School Nov. 10 
at Kansas State College. 

The dedication of the pilot mill at 
Kansas State, considered one of the 
most important events in formula 
feed history, climaxes an industry- 
wide drive to establish the only 
formula feed curriculum in the world 
for the training of future members 
of the industry. Cash contributions 
from industry and donations of equip- 
ment, machinery and services helped 
to make the new college wing pos- 
sible 

Mr. Fairless’ dedication address 
will be given at 2 p.m. after lunch 
at noon and an open house in the 
morning at the new mill adjacent to 
Waters Hall on the campus. 

A special train will carry the main 
speaker and members of the feed 
industry and allied trades to Man- 
hattan, arriving about 10:30 a.m. 

“Industry, Agriculture and Educa- 
tion—a Three-Way Relationship” is 
the theme of the day’s activities. 

Though Mr. Fairless retired as 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer for United States Steel 
in May of this year, he remains a 
member of the board of directors and 
the finance committee. He also is 
chairman of the executive advisory 
committee, a newly formed commit- 
tee of the board of directors. Mr. 
Fairless also still has many responsi- 
bilities in various organizations. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Association is handling the reserva- 
tions from the feed industry for the 
special train. The cost of the round 
trip, refreshments and a buffet sup- 
per on the train is $15 a person. 
Reservations are being accepted in 
the Chicago offices of the association 
at 53 West Jackson Boulevard. Train 
tickets will be mailed immediately to 
those who make reservations 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


MORE STORAGE SPACE 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS—The Der- 
by Grain Co. here has started con- 
struction on a 300,000-bu. addition to 
its facilities. Upon completion of the 
project, the firm will have a total 
storage here of 760,000 bu. This is the 
second major addition here by the 
owners, Tom Shart and Paul Smart. 





FIRST PLACE—tThe fleet of trucks 
operated by the Continental Baking 
Co.’s Wonder Bread and Hostess 
Cake Bakery in Kansas City has won 
first place in a safe driving contest, 
bakery division, sponsored by the 
Kansas City Safety Council for the 
last year. Here the fleet award for 
Continental is presented to Chester 
Betty, left, sales manager, by G. M. 
Burns, director of the council, 
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Mutual Millers Group 
Elects New Officers 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Donald Mat- 
tison of James H. Gray Milling Co., 
Franklinville, N.Y., was elected presi- 
dent of the Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. by directors of the as- 
sociation at a recent meeting of the 
group. 

Elected vice president was Leonard 
Thiele, Thiele Coal & Feed Supply 
Co., North Tonawanda, N.Y. Secre- 
tary is Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley of 
Jamestown. 

Rudy Engel, past president, will 
continue as a director for three years. 
Directors, in addition to Mr. Matti- 
son, Mr. Thiele and Mr. Engel, in- 
clude Francis Coward, Mike Gates, 
Stan Hitchings, Harold Mallery, Wal- 
ter Sibley and Glenn Thorp. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Lists Course 
For Allied Trades 


CHICAGO~Baking for Allied 
Personnel,” a two-week course de- 
signed to acquaint students with 


bakers’ terminology will again be 
offered by the American Institute of 
Baking. 

Information about the course, and 
others to be offered next year is con- 
tained in the 1956 catalog just issued 
by the AIB. 

The course for allied personnel will 
be offered Jan. 16-27. The regular 20- 
week course in Baking Science and 
Technology (class No. 69) will run 
from Jan. 30 through June 15. Class 
No. 70 will run from July 30 through 
Dec. 14. 

Among the short courses will be 
“Sales Management Seminar,” March 
11-23; “Bakery Equipment Mainten- 
ance,” Sept. 10-15; and “Bakery Sani- 
tation,” Sept. 24-28. Additional short 


courses may be announced later. 

The 1956 catalog may be obtained 
from the American Institute of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Il. 
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Quaker Buys Woods 


CHICAGO — The Quaker Oats Co. 
has purchased Woods Bakeries, Inc., 
Evanston, Ill., headed by R. M. 
Woods. The deal is reported to in- 
clude the bakery and the frozen food 
products’ rights which have been de- 
veloped over the years by Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Woods will continue to head 
the bakery, with production being 
confined to frozen food products. 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
gtowing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
“age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 

~ 8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


WARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN + OATS + FEED GRAINS 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


6 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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HUBBARD 


THE HALLMARK OF 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
QUALITY! 





SINCE 1879 


ARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 














To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ¢ Or be in better hands 















It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS €Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour rmiilIs of Amotica, Sue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


7 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT Complete G ra in 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR y F iliti 
sven anak aaeee , - acilities for 
- Pr | : . 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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Serving the All Leading 








iT | eee Milling Trade rari dager 


i ; 
if yi 5 2 «ES changes. 
% Ne 
NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S:» MOST“MODERN U e 6 ; ‘ A Ni at 
MILLS AT SPOKANE * WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


GRAIN COMPANY 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 





MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


oe THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 


EAE CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent e 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear NEW YORK ENID 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS ” 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark FORT WORTH AMARILLO 


ORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "574 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 























Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all the 
time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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STF a GTF Yes, strength is important too, 


in Spring Wheat Clears... and strength certainly 
characterizes these three members of the 


Commander-Larabee family of fine flours. Each is a 








strong, uniform, fancy Spring Wheat Clear. And each 
is high in absorption, with ample strength to 


; DF Wit a 


carry extreme loads of pumpernickel, whole wheat 








or rye flours. 








Commander - 
Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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Wheat Consumption Per Person 


Continues Long-Time Decline 
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IWA Sales Slump But 
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But Growing Population 


Keeps Total Use Steady. 





Wheat consumption per person in the U.S. has been declining during the 
past 50 years, and undoubtedly much longer, says Robert E. Post of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Division, U.S. Department of Agriculture. However, with 
the increased population, the total quantity now used is about the same as it 
was 50 years ago. The per capita consumption in 1954 averaged 177 Ib., and 
173 lb. is estimated for 1955, down nearly half from the 310 Ib. in 1909, the 
first year shown in the series. In the last eight years, the decline has averaged 
2’, lb. per year. Total consumption of wheat for food in 1954 was 475 million 
bushels, the same as in 1909. The estimate for 1955 is 474 million bushels. 





CCC Wheat Holdings Reported 
At 1,062 Million Bushels 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The drip of the 
U.S. wheat export business may be 
said to be eroding the Olympian 
mountain of the domestic wheat sur- 
plus—or at least that is a conserva- 
tive conclusion reached after review- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
port (financial) for Sept. 30, 1955. 

That report discloses that as of 
that date out of the nation’s total 
wheat supply, CCC either owns or 
has under its control in loan accounts 
approximately 1,062 million bushels 
of the big food grain supply. The 


financial commitment against this 
supply amounts to approximately 
$2.75 billion. 


The taxpayer — the urban dweller 
and even the farmer himself—must 
blink his eyes in wonderment at the 
quantities involved and sums of gov- 
ernment money tied up in these com- 
modities when he hears political lead- 
ers urge a restoration at once of 
rigid high price supports for basic 
commodities. Some other politicians 
would add the non-basics to a rigid 
high price support level. 

The situation as of Sept. 30, 1955, 
is not much different for corn. The 
account shows that CCC owns or con- 
trols more than 850 million bushels 
of corn before the entry for the new 
corn crop is placed on the books. 

To the corn account must be added 
accumulations of other feed grains 
which are climbing significantly— 
notably barley, oats and grain sor- 
ghums in the government control 
accounts. Rice now also is added to 
the mounting surpluses in an impor- 
tant way. 

Only the initiated can understand 
the ominous potentials of these grow- 
ing surpluses. It may mean a com- 
plete nationalization of the market- 
ing of these commodities and the de- 
struction of private trade as has been 
known in the U.S. Actually, the U.S. 


may be closer than is thought to using 
the Canadian Wheat Board technique, 
even though that unique experiment 
seems to be bursting at the seams. 
And it is now reported that the Ca- 
nadians are considering a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture approach of 
giving farm loans on grains through 
Canadian banks but guaranteed by 
the Canadian government. 

Some years ago a renowned grain 
exporter told this reporter that the 
government loan programs and their 
high price support creator always 
seemed to find at any appropriate 
time their guardian angel—either in 
the form of crop disaster or a way to 
bail the high price support theory 
out of its difficulties. 

Perhaps this guardian angel is now 
lurking around a convenient corner. 





Flour Makes Better 
Showing Than Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Although wheat 
flour sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement for the current 
marketing year reflect the decline 
generally shown in all sales under the 
pact, wheat flour sales from the U.S. 
are holding up better in this slump 
than those of wheat. This informa- 
tion is found in the comparison be- 
tween last week's consolidated sales 
report of the International Wheat 





Canada to Provide 
Loans on Grain Up 


To $1,500 Total 


WINNIPEG — The Canadian gov- 
ernment is to guarantee bank loans 
to growers on farm-stored grain up 
to a maximum of $1,500. 

This announcement was made by 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, when he addressed 
the annual meeting of the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool Nov. 5. The maxi- 
mum loan will apply to any one pro- 
ducer and will bear interest at 5%, 
Mr. Howe stated. 

Loans may be lower than the maxi- 
mum if the value of farm-stored grain 
that the producer is entitled to de- 
liver is less than $3,000. It may be 

lower, too, if the farmer has 

already delivered some grain to 

the Canadian Wheat Board 

against the current crop year 
delivery program. 

The advances through chartered 
banks will be available after Nov. 15. 
The proposed legislation, according 
to Mr. Howe, provides that only half 
of the proceeds of subsequent de- 
liveries must be applied against re- 
payment. This will leave the producer 
with the current income from grain 
delivered during the period of repay- 
ment. 





MNF Plans Flour Merchandising Clinic, 
Weights and Measures Conference 


CHICAGO—Two meetings, labeled 
by the Millers National Federation 
as being “of much more than ordi- 
nary importance to millers,” will be 
held Nov. 29-30 in the Lennox Hotel, 
St. Louis. Both the family flour mer- 
chandising clinic Nov. 29 and the 
weights and measures conference 
Nov. 30 are under the auspices of 
the MNF. 

The family flour merchandising 
clinic, the MNF said in an announce- 
ment to its members, will have as its 
purpose the studying of factors which 
have a bearing on the family flour 
business. V. H. Engelhard of Louis- 
ville, a retired member of the milling 
industry who has devoted most of 
his business experiences to family 
flour merchandising, will conduct the 
conference. 

Mr. Engelhard will present infor- 
mation on such topics as changes 
in distribution, changes in selling 
methods, reaching the mill’s real cus- 


tomer, evaluating methods of dis- 
tribution and efficiency of selling 
methods. Several hours will be de- 
voted to open forum discussion fol- 
lowing Mr. Engelhard’s presentation. 

Topics to be presented during the 
weights and measures conference, the 
MNF announced, include a review of 
federal and state weight regulations 
as they apply to flour; a summary of 
surveys of package weight conditions 
actually existing in the industry; how 
to set up an adequate weights pro- 
gram in a mill, including a presenta- 
tion of a statistical weight control 
system; an exposition of available 
filling and weighing equipment; an 
exposition of check-weighing equip- 
ment, including the automatic ma- 
chines that check every package and 
reject those that are improperly 
filled, and working with regulatory 
officials in short weight complaints. 

Both meetings will be open only to 
MNF members. 


Council and a report of approximate- 
ly the same date in 1954. 

The Wheat Council’s consolidated 
report from Oct. 28, 1955, reveals 
that U.S. sales of wheat flour for 
this wheat pact year amount to 204,- 
900 metric tons, whereas wheat 
sales are running at the level of 353,- 
700 metric tons. In short, flour sales 
are approximately four sevenths of 
the wheat sales. 

Last year at approximately that 
date, U.S. flour sales amounted to 
243,200 metric tons while wheat sales 
totaled 970,200 metric tons. Wheat 
sales have dropped nearly two thirds 
from a year earlier while flour sales 
are only 20% below the comparable 
earlier year. 

The Canadian sales pattern is not 
far different both as to wheat and 
wheat flour. Over-all sales of all ex- 
porting nations under the pact dis- 
close the same general pattern of 
sales decline both for wheat and its 
major product, flour. 


Although the following figures do 
not precisely reconcile by reporting 
period, they do afford a birds-eye 
view of the declining value, at least 
to the present time, of IWA as an 
instrument to stimulate exports. 
These figures also indicate the prob- 
able displacement of the wheat pact 
as a trade influence by sales made on 
much more generous terms under 
Public Law 480 or through sales of 
wheat outside IWA countries under 
provisions of GR-261-262. 

For example, in its latest con- 
solidated grain market review re- 
ports through Oct. 28, 1955, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports that wheat and wheat 
flour exports from July 1, 1955, 
through Oct. 28, 1955, amounted to 
nearly 74 million bushels whereas 
the IWA report from USDA shows 
that for the shorter wheat pact year 
starting Aug. 1, 1955, through Nov. 
1, the total U.S. wheat flour exports 
have amounted to only 22,240,000 bu., 
or slightly less than one third of the 
total export movement. 

In this same connection it must be 
remembered that at this time in 1954, 
USDA operations under PL-480 were 
just being inaugurated and conse- 
quently did not show up in the same 
volume as is now being reported, 
leading to the inference that the far 
more liberal terms of PL-480 are a 
magnet to price-minded foreign buy- 
ers. 

Poses Problems 

This condition poses some interest- 
ing problems to the U.S. flour millers. 
In recent negotiations with Brazil 
under PL-480, it has been learned 
that aggressive U.S. milling interest 


representatives were able to obtain 
(Continued on page 28) 
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More Than 500 Expected to Attend 
Kansas State Feed School Dedication 


CHICAGO—With nearly 300 tickets 
sold for the special train from Kansas 
City, it is likely that between 500 and 
1,000 feed men will attend the dedi- 
cation of the new feed technology 
facilities at Kansas State College, 
W. E. Glennon, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
said this week. 

The dedication will take place 
Thursday, Nov. 10, at the college in 
Manhattan, Kansas. The AFMA has 
been handling reservations for the 
special train which will take feed 
men from Kansas City to Manhattan 
for the dedication and will return to 
Kansas City in the evening. - 

Mr. Glennon urged everyone en- 
gaged in the feed or allied businesses 
to be present for the dedication cere- 
monies in Manhattan. 

He said: “This is undoubtedly the 
most significant event ever to occur 
in the history of American feed manu- 
facturing. We will probably not have 
another opportunity in the foresee- 
able future to witness such a vivid 
demonstration of our industry’s be- 
lief in the future and willingness to 
cooperate with educational forces to 
provide well trained business leaders. 
We would like to see a really good 
turnout of feed men.” 

Those going to Manhattan by pri- 
vate car or bus should plan to be 
there by at least 11:30 am., Mr. 
Glennon said. This will allow time 
for inspection of the new pilot feed 
mill, built with industry contribu- 
tions, before the 12:30 luncheon at 
Nichols Gymnasium on the Kansas 
State campus. 


Dedication Ceremonies 


The dedication ceremonies will 
take place in the college auditorium 
at 2 p.m., with James A. McCain, 
president of the college, presiding. 
The main address will be given by 
Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman, ex- 
ecutive advisory committee of the 
board of directors, United States 
Steel Corp. 

Responses will be given as follows: 
Industry — Maurice Johnson, Staley 


Ecuador Authorized to 
Purchase U.S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON — Three purchase 
authorizations have been issued to 
Ecuador by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to finance the purchase 
of wheat, cottonseed or soybean oil 
and tobacco from U.S. suppliers under 
Title I of Public Law 480. 

Purchase Authorization 29-01 pro- 
vides for the purchase of up to 
$1,228,000 worth (approximately 560,- 
000 bu.) of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 
or better, in bulk or bags (excluding 





durum wheat). Only contracts en- 
tered into between suppliers and im- 
porters on or after Nov. 11, 1955, 
and on or before Feb. 29, 1956, will 
be eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importers, c.&f., or c.i.f. Ecua- 
doran ports, with shipment from U.S. 


ports on or after Nov. 11, 1955, but 
not later than March 31, 1956. 

The wheat to be exported must have 
been grown in the continental U.S. 

Purchase Authorization 29-02 pro- 
vides for the purchase of up to $1,- 
631,000 worth of cottonseed or soy- 
bean oil, and PA-29-03 authorizes the 
purchase of up to $215,000 worth’ of 
tobacco. 

The authorizations were issued un- 
der an agreement entered. into be- 
tween Ecuador and the U.S. on Oct. 
7, 1955. 


.Milling Co., Kansas City, the first 


chairman of the Feed Technology In- 
dustry Advisory Committee; agricul- 
ture—George Andrews, president, 
Kansas Livestock Assn., Kanopolis, 
Kansas, and education—Dr. A. D. 
Weber, dean, School of Agriculture, 
Kansas State College. 


The special train of deluxe Santa 
Fe cars will include the car of Mr. 
Fairless, who has issued an invita- 
tion to feed manufacturers to meet 
with him during the trip. 

The train also will include a 
dinette, a counter car and eight or 
more streamlined coaches. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonies in Man- 
hattan, the train will go to Abilene 
and stop long enough to permit a 
brief visit of the Eisenhower me- 
morial before returning to Kansas 
City at 9:30 p.m. 

For adequate coverage of the cere- 
monies, it has been announced that 
WIBW and WIBW-TV of Topeka, 
Kansas, will take sound motion pic- 
tures. Following‘the station’s use, it 
was indicated, prints will be available 
for sale and distribution to the feed 
industry. 
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Grain Virus Disease 


Found in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Two 
strains of barley stripe mosaic, a 
virus disease that infects wheat, rye 
and several varieties of corn, have 
been found in Kansas. 

Dr. W. H. Sill, Jr., and Dr. E. D. 
Hansing, Kansas State College scien- 
tists, found the virus disease in 18% 
of 623 plants studied and in fields 
throughout Kansas, particularly in 
the eastern half of the state. Al- 
though the K-State men did not esti- 
mate yield losses from the disease, 
others have estimated 30 to 90% 
losses. 

Using inoculations from the dis- 
eased barley plants in greenhouse 
work, Drs. Sill and Hansing found 
that one of the strains of barley 
stripe mosaic infected oats, while the 
other strain did not. Both strains 
infected rye, wheat and corn. 

The barley stripe mosaic causes 
wheat leaves to roll and wheat plants 
to stunt badly, much worse than they 
do with wheat streak mosaic. Neither 
of the two new strains of mosaic 
(also called barley false stripe) in- 
fected sorghums, alfalfa or soybeans. 

Counties where the Kansas scien- 
tists tound the disease include Reno, 
Cheyenne, McPherson, Morris, Dick- 
inson, Clay, Osborne, Marion, Butler, 
Smith, Saline, Coffey, Sumner, Jeffer- 
son, Mahshall, Barton, Linn and 
Thomas. 





SANDWICH MONTH 
SETS RECORD 


CHICAGO — National Sandwich 
Month, 1955, broke all records for au- 
thenticated food store support, ac- 
cording to the Wheat Flour Institute, 
coordinator of National Sandwich 
Month. Based solely on the purchase 
of merchandising materials or the use 
of newspaper advertising space, 16,640 
stores participated in the August 
drive. Tally of additional tie-ins might 
easily double this figure, according to 
authorities’ in’ thé ‘food promotion 
business. ~.? °° '" 
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Chicago Exchange 
Names J. S. Chartrand 


CHICAGO —J. S. Chartrand has 
been named manager of the Chicago 
Board of Trade transportation de- 
partment and assumed his new duties 
Nov. 1, Robert C. Liebenow, execu- 
tive secretary, announced. 

Mr. Chartrand has been engaged in 
grain transportation work for the 
past 23 years. He has been assistant 
transportation manager at the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade since 1949. 
Prior to that he served in executive 
capacities in traffic work for several 
milling and seed companies. 

A graduate of Kansas City Uni- 
versity Law School, Mr. Chartrand is 
a member of the Kansas City, the 
Missouri and American Bar Associa- 
tions and the Interstate Commerce 
Practitioner’s Assn» He has been a 
member of the faculty of Kansas City 
University since 1945. 
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U.S. Census Bureau 


Estimates Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — Wheat flour 
production in September was esti- 
mated this week by the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, as 19,174,000 sacks, with an 
average output per working day of 
913,000 sacks. 

These figures compare with esti- 
mates made by The Northwestern 
Miller (p. 11, Oct. 25) of a total pro- 
duction of 19,084,000 sacks and an 
average daily output of 908,000 sacks. 

Wheat flour mills in September 
operated at 85.7% of capacity com- 
pared with 76 and 88.2% respectively 
for the previous month and the same 
month a year ago, the government 
report shows. 

Flour mills in September ground 
44,301,000 bu. of wheat compared 
with 43,239,000 bu. the previous 
month. Wheat offal output was esti- 
mated at 377,855 tons. 

Rye flour production in September 
was estimated at 202,000 sacks. Rye 
grindings were estimated at 446,000 
bu. and 2,165 tons of rye offal were 
produced. 

As of Sept. 30, 1955, flour mills 
held estimated stocks of 4,632,000 
sacks of wheat flour and 76,000 sacks 
of rye flour. 

The U.S. figures represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are 
reported by the 375 largest mills in 
the balance estimated. The estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 
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Soil Moisture in 
Nebraska Is Best 
Since 1951 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Soil moisture 
conditions in Nebraska’s major wheat 
growing areas are slightly improved 
this year as compared with a year 
earlier, according to a survey made 
by the State-Federal Division of Ag- 
ricultural Statistics. The moisture 
situation is the best for this time of 
year since 1951. 

Soil moisture tests were taken to 
a depth of 48 in. in 130 fields seeded 
to winter wheat. The tests were made 
during the period Oct. 17-26. The 
average depth of moisture penetra- 
tion was 41.1 in., compared with 40.6 
in. a year ago and the eight-year, 
1946-53 average depth of 42.6 in. 

The average depth of dry topsoil 
this year was 2.05 in., slightly less 
than last year. The most dry topsoil 
was found in the Western district, 
the Panhandle area, where it aver- 
aged 2.28 in. The South Central area 
had the least dry topsoil with an 
average of 1.58 in. 

The moisture penetration was much 
greater in summer fallowed wheat 
fields than in non-fallowed fields. The 
former had an average penetration 
of 45.9 in., while the average depth 
of moisture in the latter was 30.2 in. 
The depth was greater than a year 
earlier in both the fallowed and non- 
fallowed fields. 


Moisture conditions were a little 
more favorable at nearly all levels 
this fall than in the preceding sea- 
son. Tests in the third and fourth 
foot are of particular significance as 
that is the area from which the wheat 
plants will draw moisture next sum- 
mer. The 1955 tests show more mois- 
ture to be available in that zone than 
a year earlier. 


Wheat was seeded about the usual 
date in the Panhandle as there was 
sufficient moisture in the topsoil to 
promote germination. Elewhere, seed- 
ing was generally later than usual as 
topsoil was very dry until rains oc- 
curred in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 

A general rain over most of the 
state would be quite beneficial to 
winter wheat as it would provide 
needed surface moisture and also 
pack the soil around the crown pro- 
tecting it from low temperatures. 
Winter killing is not expected to be 
excessive unless there is an unusually 
severe winter. 
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Yugoslavia Authorized 
To Buy U.S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The USS. De- 
partment of Agriculture this week 
announced issuance to Yugoslavia of 
a purchase authorization to finance 
the purchase of up to $17,900,000 
(about 11,023,000 bu.) of wheat from 
U.S. suppliers. 

The authorization, No. 11-05, was 
issued under the previously announced 
agreement entered into between 
Yagoslavia and the U.S. on Oct. 12, 
1955 under Public Law 480. 

The wheat to be exported must 
have been produced in the continental 
U.S. Sales contracts between sup- 
pliers and importers may be made 
beginning Nov. 8, 1955, and ending 
on or before Jan. 31, 1956. Delivery 
will be made to importers, bulk 
wheat, f.o.b. vessel, U.S. ports on or 
after Nov. 8, 1955, but not later than 
Feb. 29, 1956. 
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New Rust-Resistant 
Durum Seed to Be 
Available by 1957 


FARGO, N.D.—Varieties of durum 
which are resistant to the 15-B black 
tem rust were given names last 
week at the North Dakota Durum 
Langdon and it was an- 
nounced that by 1957 farmers will 
have enough of the rust-resistant seed 
for general planting. 


Show in 


The seed is from four new durum 
varieties developed by North Dakota 
durum breeders to meet the 15-B 
menace which has taken a heavy toll 
of North Dakota durum production 
since it hit first in 1950. 


The varieties—with their previous 


experimental numbers—are Langdon 
(LD 372), Ramsey (LD 369), Yuma 
(LD 3642) and Towner (LD 370). 


This past season, 239 North Da- 
kota farmers raised seed of the new 
varieties and increased the supply to 
120,000 bushels, it was announced by 
T. E. Stoa, agronomist and chief of 
plant industry at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station in Fargo. 

That’s enough seed to plant more 
than 100,000 acres next spring, he ex- 
plained. “And given average yields,” 
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he continued, “we should have about 
2 million bushels by next fall.” 

Ready for planting next spring 
will be about 52,000 bu. of Langdon, 
32,000 bu. of Ramsey, 23,000 bu. of 
Yuma and 12,000 bu. of Towner. 

The experiment station plans to 
allow the seed increases now on hand 
to remain in the counties where they 
were grown, Mr. Stoa said. The seed 
will be parceled out in 10 or 20 bu. 
lots to selected growers through local 
crop improvement associations and 
county agents. All the seed from the 
1955 crop will be controlled by the 
experiment station, but the 1956 seed 
crop will be released for the general 
market. 

During the winter, increases in the 
new seed varieties will be made in 
Arizona and Mexico, financed by pri- 
vate growers. North Dakota expects 
to have some 150 acres in Arizona 
and 200 acres in Mexico. Minnesota 
growers also are arranging to grow 
about 400 acres of the new seed in 
Arizona. The seed will be returned 
for planting on the growers’ farms 
next spring. 

The outlook for the durum crop 
next year is brighter than it has been 
since 1950, Mr. Stoa said. Some 300,- 
000 bu. of Sentry durum are avail- 
able for planting, and growers have 
still more Vernum, he said. Both 
varieties are tolerant to rust but not 
resistant. 








Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 3 are as follows: 50,061 
bu. of wheat, 622,934 bu. of corn, 
125,688 bu. of barley, 193,246 bu. of 
oats, 204,962 bu. of rye, 1,229 bu. of 
flax and 31,236 bu. of soybeans. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 2 are as follows: 6,036 bu. of 
wheat, 11,768 bu. of barley, 3,201 bu. 
of oats, 985 bu. of rye and 7,535 bu. 
of corn. 

CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 2 included the following: 857,214 
bu. of corn. 

KANSAS CITY —Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 2 are as follows: 19,680 
bu. of wheat, 14,950 bu. of corn, 5,323 


bu. of rye, 430 bu. of soybeans and 
9 ewt. of grain sorghums. 
¥ ¥ 
DALLAS Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 3 are as follows: 1,750 bu. of 
wheat, 12,545 bu. of grain sorghum 
and 130,978 bu. of oats. 


Export Sales 

MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 3 are as follows: 15,365 
bu. of wheat, 104,000 bu. of oats and 
700,000 bu. of rye. 

PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 


Nov. 2 are as follows: 1,603,876 bu. 
of wheat, 675,500 bu. of oats and 
40,320 ewt. of grain sorghum. In- 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





cluded in the sales were the follow- 
ing, all f.o.b. ship, Northwest Coast: 
551,150 bu. of white wheat at $1.55%, 
110,133 bu. of white wheat at $2.16%, 
588,000 bu. of white oats at $38 per 
short ton, 358,400 bu. of white wheat 
at $1.55% and 471,427 bu. of white 
wheat at $1.55%4. 
¥ ¥ 
KANSAS CITY — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week 
ended Nov. 2 included the following: 
1,739 bu. of wheat. There were also 
sold 48,549 bu. of wheat for use in 
the non-IWA export program. 
¥ ¥ 
DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Nov. 3 
are as follows: 541,117 bu. of wheat 
and 1,050,000 bu. of grain sorghum. 
¥ ¥ 
CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Nov. 2 are as follows: 87,274 bu. of 
wheat and 814 bu. of soybeans. 


Offerings 


DALLAS—Bids were to have been 
opened Nov. 8 on 2,050,000 bu. of 
grain sorghum for export. 

¥ ¥ 

MINNEAPOLIS—Bids on the fol- 
lowing commodities for export were 
called for during the week ended Nov. 
3, all in store Minneapolis: 300,000 
bu. of No. 3 barley or better, bids by 
Nov. 7, and 1,500,000 bu. of No. 2 
heavy white oats by Nov. 3. In addi- 
tion, bids on 290,000 bu. of No. 1 flax- 
seed for export or domestic crushing 
were asked for by Nov. 3. 
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NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 

ATWOOD, KAN. — The Atwood 
Grain Co. here has started construc- 
tion of a new grain elevator with a 
capacity of 150,000 bu. 





NEBRASKA ROYALTY—Miss Helen Kosmicki (center), Alliance, Neb., 
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reigned over the recent Nebraska Wheat Show held at Lexington. Her at- 
tendants shown here are Miss Frona Langes (left), Superior, Neb., and Miss 
Karen Schumocher (right), Hemingford, Neb. 





Colorado Wheat Called “‘Best in World”’ 


STRATTON, COLO.—A challenge 
to promote their product, described 
as “the best in the world,” was 
thrown out here recently to 300 east- 
ern Colorado wheat growers attend- 
ing a meeting of the Kit Carson-Lin- 
coln County Wheat Growers Assn. 

The challenge came from A. W. 
Erickson, Minneapolis, who operates 
a crop reporting service. He told the 
growers: 

“You have something to sell and 
millions are hungry for it, but you 
haven’t told them about it.” 

Eastern Colorado wheat, he said, 
has highly elastic gluten and slow 
mixing time, which make it highly 
desirable as milling wheat. It also has 
high protein value and 22 mineral 
elements which should make it popu- 
lar with the country’s millions of 
“food faddists,” he said. 

Also included in the “world’s best” 
wheat by Mr. Erickson was that 
grown in Wyoming and Montana. He 
told the growers that Montana wheat 
was being sold at prices higher than 
the government loan value and he 
said that Colorado growers should be 
able to do the same. 

Calling Congress the “greatest ad- 
vertising medium we have—its mem- 
bers get into the newspapers more 
than anybody,” Mr. Erickson urged 
the wheat growers present to stress 
to their congressmen the high quali- 
ty of Colorado wheat. 

Mr. Erickson said he had support- 
ed the present wheat program but 
added, “It isn’t working anymore.” 


Wheat Program a Failure 

William Bates, Denver insurance 
man, declared the wheat allotment 
program “has been a failure” and 
has not substantially reduced pro- 
duction. He said the wheat problem 
“was created by surpluses which were 
created by laws created by politi- 
cians.” 

Elton Scofield of Denver, executive 
secretary of the Colorado Coopera- 
tive Council, asked: “Must farm pro- 
grams be written by polticians for 
political purposes, or may they be 
written by producers?” He challenged 
the growers to take an active part in 
shaping the future of their industry. 

During the meeting George Brinke- 
ma of Amherst, president of the Col- 
orado Wheat Growers Assn., which 
has been urging the proposed two- 
price system of wheat supports, said, 
“We aren’t standing pat on the two- 
price system if someone can show us 
something better.” 

Oliver S. Brown, vice president and 


general manager of the John W. 
Baughman Farms Co., Liberal, Kan- 
sas, said Congressman Clifford Hope 
(R., Kansas) had told him recently 
that virtually the only remaining op- 
position to the plan is in the Corn 
Belt. Producers there, he said, fear 
the inroads wheat might make in the 
feed markets. 
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Stockton Elevators 


Dedicates Terminal 


STOCKTON, CAL. — The 3-mil- 
lion-bushel grain terminal of Stock- 
ton Elevators was dedicated here 
recently. The terminal, located at the 
Port of Stockton, is a $5 million plant 
and is said to be the largest on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Pressing the button which put the 
terminal in operation was Curtis M. 
Rocea of San Francisco, president of 
the elevator company, and the Pacific 
International Rice Mills. 

Main speaker at a banquet pro- 
gram following the dedication was 
James A. McConnell, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture and head of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Others at- 
tending the event were Earl Corey, 
director of the western states office 
of the CCC; B. T. Rocca, Sr., head 
of the Pacific Vegetable Oil Co., 
parent organization of Stockton El- 
evators and the Pacific Internal Rice 
Mills; Roland F. Ballou, Washington, 
assistant to the secretary of agricul- 
ture and a member of the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service; Col. H. E. 
Sanderson, chairman of the Stockton 
Port Commission; and Elmo E. Fer- 
rari, director of the Port of Stockton. 
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Grain Exports Increase 


VANCOUVER—Grain exports from 
British Columbia ports in October 
were 5,557,939 bu. compared with 
4,758,889 bu. the previous month. 
Shipments from Vancouver houses in 
October made up 5,108,773 bu. of the 
total compared with 4,721 bu. the 
previous month. 

However, British Columbia exports 
for the first three months of the new 
crop year were only 16,959,320 bu. 
against 19,349,924 bu. in the same 
period a year ago. 

The Vancouver clearances in Octo- 
ber included 2,932,575 bu. for the 
United Kingdom-Continent and 2,145,- 
172 bu. for the Orient, mainly Japan. 
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WASHINGTON — Amendments of 
the U.S. Grain Standards Act deal- 
ing with activities of licensed grain 
inspectors and samplers in the ware- 
housing and merchandising of grain 
have been announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Specifically, Sec. 26.23 and Sec. 
26.24 of the regulations will be 
changed to read as follows: 

Sec. 26.23—Inspector not to be in- 
terested in grain. 

“No licensed inspector shall be in- 
terested, financially or otherwise, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any grain ele- 
vator or warehouse, or in the mer- 
chandising of grain, including the bin- 
ning, mixing, blending, drying, or 
other preparation of grain for pur- 
poses of warehousing, storage, ship- 
ment, or otherwise, nor shall he be 
in the employment of any person or 
corporation owning or operating a 
grain elevator or warehouse, nor shall 
he issue a certificate of grade for any 
grain in which he is directly or in- 
directly financially interested.” 
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Changes in Grain Standards 
Act Become Effective Jan. 1 


Sec. 26.24 - 
of sampler. 

“No licensed inspector shall issue a 
certificate of grade for a lot or par- 
cel of grain based upon a sample 
thereof drawn by a sampler who is 
not employed by him or his inspec- 
tion department, or who is not an 
employee of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture approved for the purpose 
by a grain supervisor, or who is in- 
terested, financially or otherwise, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the grain in- 
volved or in any grain elevator or 
warehouse or in the merchandising 
of grain, including the binning, mix- 
ing, blending, drying, or other prep- 
aration of grain for purposes of ware- 
housing, storage, shipment, or other- 
wise, or who is in the employment of 
any person or corporation owning or 
operating a grain elevator or ware- 
house, or who the licensed inspector 
knows or has reason to believe is 
incompetent.” 

The amendments will become ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1956. 


Qualifications 





Farmers Support 
‘Soil Bank’”’ Plan 
To Trim Surplus 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A num- 
ber of farmers who testified at a 
Senate Agriculture Committee hear- 
ing here last week suggested a “soil 
bank” program to help reduce farm 
surpluses. 

The meeting was one of a series 
being held by the committee in an 
effort to find a solution to the na- 
tion’s farm problem. The soil bank 
proposal, under which the govern- 
ment would rent substantial amounts 
of farm land to remove it from crop 
production, has been gaining con- 
siderable support. 

Committee members at the hear- 
ings said that farmers everywhere 
have expressed interest and approval 
of a program of that type. Indica- 
tions were that some kind of soil 
bank legislation will be introduced 
at the next session of Congress. 

W. I. Boone, Eureka, Kansas, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Farm Bureau, 
told the committee members that 
farmers must work their way to bet- 
ter incomes through the use of flexi- 
ble price supports, more rigid pro- 
duction controls and a more aggres- 
sive campaign to cut down farm sur- 
pluses 

Kept Too Long 


Mr. Boone said that it is the con- 
tention of his organization that the 
surplus of wheat has been accumu- 
lated because of price support incen- 
tives that were continued for a longer 
period than was wise or necessary. 

“IT would like to suggest for your 
consideration some sort of a soil 
bank plan under which the govern- 
ment would aid producers in taking 
land completely out of commercial 
production,” he told the committee. 
“T would prefer price supports at a 
level sufficient to market products in 
an orderly way and not as an incen- 
tive to overproduce,” he added. 

P. L. Patterson, Oxford, Kansas, 
president of the Kansas Association 
of Wheat Growers, supported Mr. 
Boone in advocating the soil bank 
plan. 

Martin Byrne, Topeka, president 
of the Kansas Farmers Union, called 


for government guarantee of full 
parity for all family-type farmers 
and said that the nation must make 
full use of all the abundance that 
farms are producing and can produce. 

Senators conducting the hearing 
were Allen J. Ellender (D., La.), 
chairman; Edward J. Thye (R., 
Minn.); Andrew F. Schoeppel (R., 
Kansas), and Milton R. Young (R., 
N.D.). 
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Board Elects Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — At the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, which 
conducts the Dunwoody School of 
Baking and other industrial schools, 
Russell H. Bennett was elected pres- 
ident. 

Other officers named for the Minne- 
apolis institute were: George C. 
Crosby and Henry S. Kingman, vice 
presidents; Harold O. Hunt, secre- 
tary; Joseph R. Kingman, Jr., treas- 
urer, and John A. Butler, assis- 
tant secretary and assistant treas- 
user. Mr. Crosby is new on the list 
of officers. 
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CANADIAN STOCKS DOWN 

WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat visi- 
ble stocks on Oct. 26 stood at 369,- 
400,000 bu. or 500,000 bu. less than 
the week previous. A year ago the 
visible total for wheat was 329,500,- 
000 bu. Exports overseas and to the 
U.S., coupled with Canadian domes- 
tic disappearance, exceeded farmers’ 
deliveries of 4,000,000 bu. to account 
for the decline in the visible supply. 


Mill Accountants 
Will Meet Jan. 20 


KANSAS CITY—The next meeting 
of the Flour Mill & Grain Account- 
ants Assn. will be held in Kansas 
City Jan. 20, according to announce- 
ment by Harry C. Shierling, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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CUSHMAN’S EARNINGS UP 

CHICAGO—Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
reports net income of $333,173 for the 
40 weeks ended Oct. 8, 1955. This 
compares to net income of $176,998 
for the corresponding 40 weeks of 
1954. 

















LAKE ERIE ACTS UP 


BUFFALO — Operations of some 
flour mills here were hampered re- 
cently by a seiche (a difference in 
barometric pressure at the ends of 
the lake) which forced Lake Erie 
waters to a record high level. The 
water rose a total of 10', ft., with 
a 7.2-ft. rise in an hour and 15 min. 
The major portion of the 7.2-ft. rise 
occurred in 30 min. Two mills had 
to shut down because of the high 
water and one mill’s operation was 
hampered but it didn’t shut down. 
One big mill, with a warehouse on 
the lakefront, was unable to load its 
boxears for a short period because 
the water almost reached the level 
of the boxcar floors. 





Canada’s Wheat 


Estimate Down 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s 1955 
wheat crop is now estimated at 494,- 
090,000 bu. compared with 308,909,- 
000 bu. a year ago. The latest esti- 
mate released by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics on Nov. 4, and based on Oct. 15 
returns, is roughly 4,250,000 bu. 
smaller than the September forecast 


and approximately 6,500,000 below 
the preliminary estimate issued in 
mid-August. The declines have oc- 


curred entirely in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. 

The prairie wheat crop for this 
year is now placed at 472,000,000 bu. 
compared with 282,000,000 in 1954. 
The figures follow: 

All Canada 
(Bushels, 000’s omitted) 
955 
494,090 


Oats 403,835 
251,781 








BREAD iS THE STAFF 


Jordan Enters U.S. 
Market for Flour 


WASHINGTON—tThe International 
Cooperation Administration has called 
for new bids in connection with the 
supply of flour for Jordan because of 
a reduction in ocean freight rates. 

The Jordan Grain (Cereals) Board, 
Amman, has been designated as the 
procurement agent to purchase the 
flour milled from grain grown within 
the U.S. up to a value of $500,000. 

The flour will.be milled from hard 
winter or hard spring wheat at an 
extraction rate of 72%. Minimum 
protein has been set at 11%, maxi- 
mum ash at 0.5%, and maximum 
moisture at 13.5%. Cabled bids must 
be submitted to the board at Amman 
by Nov. 14. Quotations must be c.&f. 
Beirut and delivery is to be com- 
pleted by Jan. 31, 1956. At least 50% 
must be shipped in U.S. flag vessels. 

The flour is to be packed in 100 Ib. 
cottons 36 in. 2.35 yd. Osnaberg or 
36 in. 2.85 sheeting. 


- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


South Dakota Bakery 
Purchased by Metz 


RAPID CITY, S.D.—A baking com- 
pany established here 64 years ago 
has been purchased by Metz Baking 
Co. of Sioux City, Iowa, and Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 

Sale of the entire stock of the 
Swander Baking Co. of Rapid City, 
Deadwood and Huron, 8.D., was an- 
nounced in a joint statement by com- 
pany officials. 


oF Lire—— 
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GATT Asks U.S. to 
Explain Surplus 
Disposal Plans 


GENEVA—tThe contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs, now holding their 10th 
session at Geneva, propose to ask the 
U.S. to explain its subsidized exports 
of wheat and other agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

The US. is also to be asked to pro- 
duce a report on what it has been 
doing to exclude the agricultural 
products of other countries from 
American markets. 

The situation has been spotlighted 
because of a request by the Benelux 
countries, a group which includes 
Holland, for permission to go on ap- 
plying quota restrictions to agricul- 
tural imports. 

The occasion is the first annual re- 
view by the contracting parties of 
the action taken by the U.S. under 
the waiver which allows it to restrict 
imports of price-supported farm prod- 
ucts. The U.S. undertook, as a condi- 
tion of getting the waiver, to report 
to the contracting parties on the ac- 
tion taken to modify or remove re- 
strictions, what restrictions are still 
in effect and why, and to detail any 
steps taken with a view to the solu- 
tion of the problem of agricultural 
surpluses. 

It was U.S. action in cutting back 
the imports of Dutch cheese which 
led to the Netherlands government 
placing restrictions on the importa- 
tion of American wheat flour. 


e@ee 
Geneva Delegates 
Maintain Secrecy 


On IWA Talks 


GENEVA—Delegates to the Geneva 
conference, sponsored by the United 
Nations, to discuss plans for the re- 
newal of the International Wheat 
Agreement are maintaining silence 
about the progress of the talks. All 
meetings are being held in secret and 
little information concerning develop- 


ments has been revealed. 
The conference appointed three 
committees to examine technical 


questions. Both the U.S. and Canada 
are members of each committee be- 
cause of their important position as 
exporters. Significantly, Britain is 
also a member as the world’s largest 
wheat importer. But nothing has been 
said about the attitude of the British 
to membership of a new agreement. 

Cecilio Morales, chief of the Argen- 
tinian delegation, says that discus- 
sions are still in the preliminary 
stage. Argentina is not a member of 
the present IWA and the intention 
of his delegates, Mr. Morales reveals, 
is to press for a broad discussion on 
world wheat problems. He expressed 
the hope that discussions will not be 
confined merely to a new interna- 
tional wheat pact. 

Other sources indicate that the dis- 
cussions are still in the preliminary 
stage and little progress has been 
made. The Indian delegation is still 
pressing for the acceptance of its 
plan for the granting of concessional 
prices to large buyers, a suggestion 
already rejected by the exporters. 
However, the Indians are endeavor- 
ing to muster support among other 
importing nations for their plan. 
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Rye Disappearance 
Increases on 
Rise in Exports 


WASHINGTON —Disappearance of 
rye during the July-September quar- 
ter was 3% above the same quarter 
last year due to increased exports. 
However, production of rye in 1955 
was 20% more than the 1954 crop 
and the largest since 1943, and rye 
stocks on Oct. 1 were the second 
largest in 12 years of record. Mean- 
while, rye prices at Minneapolis in 
October averaged 24¢ bu. below a 
year ago. These facts are contained in 
the rye market summary released 
this week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Disappearance of rye during the 
July-September quarter totaled 9.7 
million bushels compared with 9.5 


million last year and 7.6 million the 
5-year (1949-53) average. Exports of 
over 1 million bushels were three 
times those of a year ago and the 
largest for the first quarter since 
1949. 

The quantity used for feed at 3.5 
million is 0.5 million below last year. 
The quantity used for alcohol, esti- 
mated at a little under 1 million 
bushels, is slightly more than last 
year while the quantity used for flour 
milling at 1.3 million is about aver- 
age. 

Stocks of rye in all positions on 
Oct. 1 totaled 37.8 million bushels. 
This is 5.2 million more than a 
year ago and 17 million more than 
on Oct. 1, 1953. Of the total stocks on 
Oct. 1, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
owned 7 million bushels. 

Production of rye in 1955 was esti- 
mated in August at 28.4 million bush- 
els. This compares with 23.7 million 
produced in 1954. Carryover stocks, 
July 1, at 16.2 million bushels were 
the largest since 1944 and 1.2 million 
more than a year earlier. 

Rye imports totaled 2.9 million 
bushels the first quarter. By Oct. 21 
most of the quota of 3.3 million bush- 
els had been imported. 

World production of rye in 1955 
was estimated at 1,610 million bush- 
els by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. This was 2% above the 1954 crop 
but 7% below the prewar average. 
Rye production in Canada for 1955, 
estimated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics at 15 million bushels, is 
slightly above last year but well be- 
low the two previous years. 

Rye prices the first four months of 
the season averaged $1.05 bu. at Min- 
neapolis, the lowest for these months 
since 1943. No. 2 rye averaged $1.08 
the first three weeks of October com- 
pared with $1.36 a year ago and $1.22 
in October, 1953. 

With prices below the loan level, 
farmers placed 2.8 million bushels 
under support this year through Sept. 
15, compared with 1.6 million the 
same period last year. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Continental Grain 
Elevator Burns 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS—Fire which 
broke out late Nov. 5 destroyed a 
Continental Grain Co. elevator here. 
Close to half million bushels of wheat 
burned in the blaze which was out of 
control for about five hours. Capacity 
of the house is 500,000 bu. Additional 
grain was piled on the ground sur- 
rounding the elevator as a result of 
the recent milo harvest and lack of 
sufficient boxcars. 











BULK DEMONSTRATION—Various types of equipment 
for the bulk transportation and handling of flour were on 
display at the Kansas City mill of General Mills, Inc., 
recently. The illustration at the left above shows specta- 
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tors watching the transfer of flour from a Truck-A-Bin 
through a Superior Fluidizer to dock storage. At the right, 
the Truck-A-Bin is shown alongside an Airslide car for a 
demonstration of the versatility of the varying set-ups. 


Milling Firm, Suppliers Join in Bulk Test 


KANSAS CITY—A bulk flour han- 
dling and transporting demonstration 
was held here Oct. 31-Nov. 2 at the 
Kansas City plant of General Mills, 
Inc., for the benefit of bakers, millers 
and other interested persons. Over 
100 witnessed the event which was 
repeated on the three successive days. 

Moderator for the demonstration 
was Ralph Herman, manager of the 
bakery sales service department, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The 
display began with the movement of 
bulk flour out of an Aijirslide car, 
through a Fuller transfer unit into a 
Truck-A-Bin truck. Two blowers were 
utilized to move the flour, one with 
a 5 h.p. motor to force the movement 
of the flour out of the Airslide car 
and another with a 20 hp. motor to 
send the flour through the transfer 


unit and the hose to the truck. Manu- 
factured by the General American 
Transportation Corp., the Airslide 
car was stationed on a siding next 
to the mill. The Fuller transfer unit, 
demonstrated by the Fuller Co., 
Catasaqua, Pa., is portable and was 
rolled under the hopper bottom of 
the Airslide car and fastened to the 
car. 

Movement of the flour is accom- 
plished at the rate of 400 sacks an 
hour. Two unique advantages were 
stressed by the Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
for the 25,000 lb. Truck-A-Bin. It not 
only acts as a means of transporting 
flour in bulk to the bakery, but it 
also may act as a storage unit at the 
bakery, it was pointed out by Mr. 
Herman. The Truck-A-Bin may be 
detached from the tractor and held 





Cereal Chemists, Operative Millers Gather 
For Annual Trans-Border Joint M eeting 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

SCARBOROUGH, ONT.—The To- 
ronto and Niagara Frontier Sections 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists and the Niagara Dis- 
trict of the Association of Operative 
Millers held the fifth annual Trans- 
Border joint meeting of the three 
groups at the Guild Inn here Nov. 5. 
The meeting was attended by ap- 
proximately 125 members of the 
three groups. 

A conducted tour of the recently 
modernized Toronto plant of the Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., on the 
evening of Nov. 4 preceded the meet- 
ing and a large number of the mill- 
ers and cereal chemists took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to inspect 
the plant, converted to pneumatic 
conveying, and improved with the 
addition of new machinery. 

John Elder, vice president of the 
Maple Leaf firm, in an address of 
welcome which opened the formal 
program Nov. 5, told technologists 
that, even with the improvements 
in milling machines and methods, the 








industry is “a long way from the 
‘push button’ mill” and added that 
the industry still must rely to a large 
extent upon the skill of the oper- 
ators. He said that the industry gen- 
erally is not satisfied with present- 
day mills and equipment and recog- 
nizes the need for more personnel 
training. 

A review of the changing pattern 
of cereal grain production in On- 
tario was presented by Dr. Donald 
Huntley, head of the department of 
agronomy, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ont. He said that 75% 
of the farmers in that province were 
sowing new varieties of cereals and 
that the wheat varieties familiar to 
millers of 25 years ago have almost 
“faded from the picture.” He said 
that there is a need of control meas- 
ures to regulate the quality of ce- 
reals because of the rapid turnover 
in varieties. 

Ontario’s Limiting Factor 

Dr. Huntley said that plant food 
availability is the limiting factor in 
agricultural production in Ontario, 

(Continued on page 24) 


at the bakery so long as flour is being 
used from it. 


Throughout the demonstration sani- 
tation, efficiency of handling and 
long-term economy of bulk handling 
was stressed. 

Along the bottom of the Truck-A- 
Bin are two screw conveyors which 
carried the flour along to the outlets 
at the back of the unit. Flour was 
removed from the Truck-A-Bin and 
sent through a Fluidizer, manufac- 
tured by the Superior Separator Co. 
While the unit shown was a small, 
portable machine, Superior indicated 
that larger units up to 1,000 Ib. ca- 
pacity are available. 

From the Fluidizer the flour went 
into Tote bins. A fork truck carried 
the Tote bin into the mill where the 
flour was emptied into a screw con- 
veying system by means of a Tote 
Tilt. 

The Fruehauf Trailer Co. was rep- 
resented by R. K. Morgan, general 
sales manager, special products divi- 
sion; Lee Bragg of the engineering 
staff, and Walter Gibbon of the ad- 
vertising department. Jack White 
represented Tote System, Inc., Bea- 
trice, Neb.; and Marshall Carpenter, 
William Simmons, and Thornton 
Hamlin, Jr., the Superior Separator 
Co., Hopkins, Minn. The Fuller Co. 
group included C. C. Kaesemeyer, 
sales manager; P. K. Kline; Howard 
Sayre, manager of sales projects; 
Robert Loomis, assistant manager of 
sales projects; and David Armstrong, 
Kansas City district manager. 

Personnel representing the General 
American Transportation Corp. in- 
cluded Wm. M. Roche, sales manager 
of the Airslide division; John M. 
Gleason, assistant sales manager; and 
Louis Matolin, service engineer. 

General Mills officials included Don 
A. Stevens, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the flour division; 
Wm. A. Lohman, Jr., director of 
sales, flour division; Mr. Herman; 


G. R. Krueger, central region sales 
manager; W. W. Brandhorst, Kansas 
City district sales manager, and Ar- 
thur C. Strong, southwestern district 
sales manager. 
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Lighter flour business was reported 
in the major milling centers last 
week as buyers were content for the 
most part to ride along on present 
contracts, which constitute a major 
portion of potential requirements for 
the next few months. 

Flour buyers purchased only scat- 
tered lots. Sales in the spring wheat 
area made the best showing—52% of 
capacity compared with 58% the 
week before—but much of the total 
consisted of conversions from hard 
winter wheat flour contracts. Sales 
in the Southwest averaged 26% of 
capacity, compared with 61% the 
previous week. Mills in the central 
states sold an estimated 25% of 
capacity. 

Wheat markets changed very little 
during the week, so there was little 
incentive for additional buying, par- 
ticularly in view of the backlog of 
orders on the books. 

Some export interest was reported 
in the Southwest, mainly for low 
grades for shipment to Japan. In- 
quiry from Indonesia also was re- 
ported. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
100% of capacity, compared with 
104% in the previous week and 98% 
in the comparable week last year. 
Operations were trimmed in all areas 
except the Pacific Northwest. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by 
spring wheat mills averaged 52% of 
five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 58% the previous week 
and 61% a year ago. 

Trade was quiet throughout most 
of the period, with only occasional 
small-lot transactions appearing as 
new business. A good share of the 
volume reported as sales consisted of 
conversions of hard winter wheat 
flour contracts to spring wheat flour. 
These switches have been an im- 
portant part of trade for the past 
several weeks. 

Wheat market developments last 
week did not present any particular 
incentive to flour buyers, with quota- 
tions edging up a cent or two at a 
time for a week’s gain of 4@5¢ sack. 
Some mill observers believe that 
more extensive buying probably will 
not develop until Great Lakes ship- 
ping for the year ends, since at that 
time it is possible that cash wheat 
prices at Minneapolis will lose some 
of their current firmness. Premiums 
on higher protein lots were up 1@2¢ 
bu. in the week ending Nov. 4 as 
light receipts met good demand. 

Flour production averaged 100% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 104% the previous week 
and 112% in the comparable week 
last year. For the entire Northwest, 
production averaged 108% of capac- 
ity, compared with 110% the previous 
week and 102% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 113% of capacity, com- 
pared with 114% the previous week 
and 103% in the comparable week 
last year. 

Quotations Nov. 4, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.15@6.29, 
short patent $6.25@6.39, high gluten 
$6.70@6.84, first clear $5.75@6.35, 
whole wheat $5.95@6.19, family $6.45 
@7.50. 
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Lighter Flour Business 


Reported By Mills 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The demand for flour 
in the Southwest was reduced last 
week. Some scattered bakery flour 
inquiry was reported, but in most 
instances the business was passed up 
by the mills. Sales averaged only 
26% of capacity, against 61% a week 
ago and 24% last year. About a fifth 
of the week’s sales were for export. 

A difference in price ideas between 
bakery flour buyers and mills and 
the fact that most bakers are well 
booked for several months to come 
left sales on the light side last week. 
Only a few scattered cars were re- 
ported in addition to the regular 
price-date-of-shipment business. 

Family flour inquiry was limited, 
and new business is difficult to 
arouse. Prices held at a steady level. 
Main export interest was in low 
grades for shipment to Japan. Inquiry 
also was received from Indonesia. 
Clears were in better demand, and 
supplies continued moderate. 

Operations dipped below capacity 
for the first time in several weeks as 
the trade, particularly in the East, 
was back on schedule again and the 
effects of the Buffalo strike were 
overcome. 

Quotations Nov. 4, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.55@5.60, standard 
95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight grade 
$5.40@5.45; established brands of 
family flour $6.25@7.25; first clears 
$440@5.05, second clears $435@ 
4.40, 1% ash clears or higher $3.80 
@4.25. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading last 
week was fair. Supplies were ade- 
quate and no change in prices was 
reported from the previous week. 
Quotations delivered Oklahoma points 
Nov. 5: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.65@6.85, standard patent $5.95G 
6.15; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.90@6, 95% standard short patent 
$5.80@5.90, straight grade $5.75G 
5.85. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
light for mills of the Hutchinson area 
the past week. There was practically 
no interest as most of the trade, well 


booked for the next month, preferred 
to wait out the market. A few single 
carlots went to bakers who have 
adopted spot buying as a general poli- 
cy. Family business was also slack. 
Operations were strong with mills 
grinding at four full days. Prices 
were unchanged. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
hard winter family short patent, in 
papers, enriched, $6.25@6.35; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers $5.55@5.60; 
standard, $5.45@5.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
23%, compared with 35% the pre- 
ceding week and 42% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
4: Family flour $6.35; bakers’ short 
patent $5.60; first clears $5.10, second 
clears $4.36. Prices were about un- 
changed, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
last week with prices about the same 
as in the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were good 

Texas: The improvement in demand 
for family flour during the latter 
part of October was short-lived, and 
last week the total sales of flour 
were again down to about 15% to 
20% of capacity. A few straggling 
lots of clears were sold for export. 
Mills were averaging four days’ run- 
ning time per week. Prices were un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Quotations, Nov. 4, 100s, cottons; Ex- 
tra high patent family $6.80@7.10; 
standard bakers unenriched, $6@6 10; 
first clears, unenriched, $4.75@4.85, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales were negligi- 
ble in the central states during the 
week ending Nov. 5. Total business 
amounted to an estimated 25% of 
five-day milling capacity, making the 
period one of the slowest of the cur- 
rent crop year. Shipping directions, 
too, were said to be slipping some- 
what, although this was not as ap- 
parent in this area as in other parts 
of the nation. 

Market observers said it appeared 
the year-end lag is setting in, and 
that prospects for improvement be- 
fore 1956 were not encouraging. Most 
classes of buyers seemed to be booked 
for the remaining two months of this 
year, and are confining their pur- 

(Continued on page 22) 





No Change Reported in Semolina 
Trade—Sales Slow, Shipments Good 


Light sales of blended semolina and 
other durum products persisted last 
week, but shipping directions con- 
tinued to hold up quite well. 

About the only trade reported was 
in small lots which some manufactur- 
ers of macaroni and noodle products 
needed for fill-in purposes. Others, 
who have fairly large amounts 
booked, ordered shipments at about 
the same pace as in recent weeks. 

Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 100% of five-day capac- 
ity last week, compared to the re- 
vised estimate of 105% for the pre- 
vious week. 

Durum wheat prices dropped 5¢ 
bu. early last week, but subsequent 
light receipts and renewed mill buy- 
ing interest held prices firm at the 
new levels. Durum weighing 60 Ib. 
per bu. was quoted at a $2.90 bu. at 
Minneapolis on Nov. 7. Semolina 
blends (50-50) were quoted at $6.80 


ewt., bulk, Minneapolis, with gran- 
ular blends 25¢ cwt. less. Straight 
semolina was available at 70% over 
the blended semolina price. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less, at Minne- 
apolis Nov. 4 were as follows: 

62 to 6 
61 to 62 
60 to 6 
59 Ib. . 
58 Ib. 
57 Ib. 
56 Ib. 
55 Ib 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Whkiy. So 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 31-Nov. 4 .. 168,500 169,855 100 
Previous week .. 168,500 *178,024 105 
Year ago ....... 168,500 182,484 108 
Crop year 
production 
Nov. 4, 1955 2,632,668 
Oct. 29, 1954 . 3,002,329 

* Revised. 
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Millfeed Firmer 
Most of Week 


Before Reversal 


Millfeed prices were generally firm- 
er last week, although a somewhat 
easier tone developed over the week 
end at Kansas City. Arrival of colder 
weather tended to support the strong- 
er priceideas of sellers, but exten- 
sive demand by mixers was not ap- 
parent. Some current production is 
going into storage, according to trade 
reports. 7 

The first sub-freezing temperatures 
and snow in the Southwest led feed 
manufacturers to anticipate some re- 
lief from the recent sluggish demand 
for feed products. Some purchased 
additional ingredients and found some 
ingredient markets back on a 
stronger trend, but as yet feeders 
have failed to follow suit. 

Demand continued slow for most 
lines of feed, and operations in the 
Southwest remain below capacity. 
Poultry feed sales, particularly for 
egg types, have been only fair re- 
cently. Broiler feed demand is fair 
to good. Hog feed sales are far below 
expectations as many feeders are 
letting hogs run in the cornfields now 
that harvest operations are com- 
pleted. 


A more optimistic outlook was 
noted among feed manufacturers in 
the Northwest last week as cold 
weather moved into the area. 


Some ingredient markets responded 
immediately to the more evident ap- 
proach of winter, and while formula 
feed demand did not make a sudden 
change, prospects were considered 
good that a turn to more brisk de- 
mand was likely in the near future. 
The strengthening of ingredients, 
alone, was expected to give dealers 
and feeders a stimulant. 

Dairy feed business improved con- 
siderably for some manufacturers, 
and the outlook is for a more or less 
steady gain in demand for this feed. 


The decline in formula feed busi- 
ness which has been posted in the last 
several weeks appeared to halt in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Nov. 2, and some feed manufac- 
turers reported a slight upturn in the 
order rate. 

Business still was nothing to boast 
about, observers said, but a moderate 
pickup in some lines encouraged the 
belief that a turn might be in the 
making. Feed men said they believed 
the reports of bad weather in other 
areas might have caused some of the 
new business. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,760 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 53,114 in the 
previous week and 50,319 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 860,- 
568 tons as compared with 896,304 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MISSOURI FIRE 


PASSAIC, MO. — An overheated 
motor was said to have been the 
cause of a fire Oct. 29 which swept 
the Jewett elevator at Passiac, five 
miles north of Butler. Building loss 
was estimated by P. J. Jewett, owner, 
at $27,000 and grain valued at $9,500 
was destroyed. 
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Most wheat futures edged up last 
week in irregular movements, with 
the Kansas City December and March 
deliveries the exceptions. Kansas City 
December declined %¢ bu. and the 
March was unchanged in the week 
ending Nov. 7. Minneapolis futures 
gained 14% @1%¢ bu. and Chicago fu- 
tures advanced 4% @1%¢ cu. Trading 
was light throughout the period, and 
small transactions caused changes in 
the direction of prices that were out 
of proportion to the volume. Much 
of the news which affected the mar- 
ket again originated in the political 
arena, with spokesmen for both par- 
ties presenting their suggestions for 
bolstering farm income. It is certain 
that this concern with the farm econ- 
omy will rise to a crescendo when 
Congress reconvenes next year. Cash 
wheat prices were moderately high- 
er, affected by limited offerings which 
in turn were traced to the widespread 
lack of boxcars which restricted ship- 
ments to terminals. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 7 were: Chicago December 
$2.055,@%, March $2.07%, May 
$2.03%. @%, July $1.915, September 
$1.93%,; Minneapolis— December 
$2.3254, May $2.25%4; Kansas City— 
December $2.11%, March $2.14@ 
2.14%, May $2.10%%, July $1.98% @ 14, 
September $2.00%. 

Larger Exports 

U.S. exports of wheat this year are 
running about 8 million bushels ahead 
of the same period last year, reach- 
ing about 79 million bushels to date. 
However, this improvement in the 
disappearance factor is hardly im- 
portant in view of the great surplus 
on hand. Recent data on government 
holdings of wheat once again point 
up the magnitude of the surplus. As 
of Sept. 30, Commodity Credit Corp. 
loan and inventory accounts totaled 
1,062 million bushels. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week issued to Yugoslavia 
a purchase authorization to finance 
the purchase of about 11,023,000 bu. 
wheat from U.S. suppliers. It was 
issued under the _ previously-an- 
nounced agreement between the two 
countries. Greece is expected to buy 
a, substantial quantity of wheat this 
week under a similar authorization. 
A sale of 500,000 tons of U.S. wheat 
to Brazil, including some flour, is 
still on the works. 

The parity price for wheat in mid- 
October was unchanged from mid- 
September at $2.49 bu. This compares 
with. the average farm price on that 
date of $1.94 bu. 

Political discussions of farm prob- 
lems centered about proposals~of a 
system of land rental, a return to 
90% supports on basic commodities 
and a two-price system for wheat. 
Meanwhile, the administration, while 
promising to take action to remove 
serious farm price depressions, held 
steadfast to its backing of flexible 
supports. 


Offerings Limited 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets totaled only 5.6 million bushels 
for the week ended Nov. 3, compared 
with 6.7 million the previous week 
and 5.4 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. At Minneapolis, re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled only 1,045 
ears, of which 65 were for Commodity 
Credit:-Corp. account. Duluth receipts 
for the week totaled 1,107 cars. 

Limited offerings, because of the 
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Wheat Futures Move Higher 
Along Irregular Path 


car shortage, still featured the cash 
wheat market. There has been con- 
siderable wheat bought “to arrive” 
that cannot come in because of the 
lack of boxcars. This feature tended 
to hold spot trading bases on cash 
wheat very firm. There was a good 
call for 14% protein and higher lots 
of spring wheat, but the ordinary 
qualities were in slow request. 


On Nov. 4 the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat 7@13¢ over the 
Minneapolis December price, 12% 
protein 8@14¢ over, 13% protein 
10@15¢ over, 14% protein 14@19¢ 
over, 15% protein 18@22¢ over, 
15.5% protein 23@27¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 33@40¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 14.15%, compared with 
13.70% for the comparable period a 
year ago. 


The demand for durum wheat 
slackened early in the week and bids 
were reduced 5@10¢ bu. At the lower 
levels, buying interest increased, and 
most mills were back in the market. 
(See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 4 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
15.5% Protein 
16% Protein 
Protein premium for over 
1/10% to 17%. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


1b. 2¢ premium 
1¢ premium 

2¢ discount 

4¢ discount 

6¢ discount 

8¢ discount 

10¢ discount 

12¢ discount 

14¢ discount 

16¢ discount 


Little Change 

Little of importance occurred in 
cash wheat trade at Kansas City last 
week. Prices held about steady. The 
basic December future showed little 
change in direction, and there was 
seldom any pertinent factor to affect 
the market which was not tinged with 
politics. Thus, the trend was about 
steady on the basic end of the price, 
with December closing at 2.11% Nov. 
7. Premiums were steady to 1¢ higher, 
with the advance coming in 12% pro- 
tein or higher. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter was 2@7¢ over. For 
125% protein the range was 8@28¢ 
over and on 14% the range was 
14@34¢ over. Demand was only fair 
throughout the period. Offerings con- 
tinued rather light and receipts were 
reduced. They numbered 530 cars, 
against 743 in the previous week and 
560 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 4 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


and Hard -$2.13@2.49% 
and Hard... 
and Hard.. 


09@2.13% 
08@2.12% 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 7 at $2.36@2.37, with 13% pro- 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour produetion in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Oct. 31- 
Nov. 4, 
1955 
Northwest ,786 
Southwest 5,348 
Buffalo “715 
Central and Southeast 571,071 
North Pacific Coast $11,183 


Totals .. 3,393,103 
Percentage of total U.S. 
* Revised. 


output 75 


7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


Oct. 31- 
Nov. 4, Previous 
1955 week 1954 
Northwest Sstcue te 110 102 
Southwest ....... 96 101 94 
Buffalo seee 109 114 125 
Central and 8S. E. 100 105 
N. Pacific Coast 85 83 


Nov. 1-5, 


Totals 100 104 


*Revised, 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity tivity 
Oct. 31-Nov. 4... 279,88 262,257 94 
Previous week 
Year ago roe 
Two years ago 
Five-year average .... 92 
Ten-year average .... 90 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tiv‘ty 

Oct. 31-Nev. ‘ ,021,35 983,09 97 
Previous week ..1,021,: 03 6 102 
Year ago ,021, 98 2 98 
Two vears ago. .1,021,500 89.625 88 
Five-year average .. 95 
Ten-year average ...... t 91 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio. Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
. 670,250 571,071 100 
570,250 *602,449 105 
671,400 525,594 78 
671,400 550,643 80 


Oet, 31-Nov. 4 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 475,000 
475,000 
459,500 
459,800 


Flour 
output 
Oct. 31-Nov. 4 
Previous week 

ago 

years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Previous 


Nov. 1-5, 
1954 
750,784 


1,217, 


Nov. 3-7, 
1952 

793,674 
,306,111 
560,731 
575,255 
297,391 

atmentioayls cinatguiintntnatas a ss — 


3,531,774 3,338,966 3,299,749 3,523,162 


75 75 75 75 


week 
765,108 
-318,717 
543,575 
602,449 
302,125 


140,893 
547,852 
550.643 


268,19: 268,069 


Crop year flour production 
rco—July 1 to — 


Nov. 2-6, 
1953 


Nov. 3-7, 
1952 


Nov. 4, 
1955 
12,457,830 
23,108,888 
6,936,313 
10,164,179* 
5,371,140* 


58,038,350* 


Nov. 6, 
1954 
12,642,386 
26,602,495 
9,841,204 
9,925,449 
5,394,543 


60,420,825 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 

capacity 
237,000 
. 237,000 
232,500 


282,500 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
237,606 100 
*247,198 104 

112 

106 
average oO 103 
Ten-year average .. . ee 91 

*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week 
capacity 
454,500 
454,500 


Oct. 31-Nov. 4 
Previous week 
Year 
Two years ago .. 


ago 


Five-year 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
610,180 111 
*517,910 113 
191,215 102 
ears ago 453,402 94 
Five-year average iteete 91 
Ten-year average bows . 89 

*Revised, 


Oct. 31-Nov. 4... 
Previous week 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 
215,200 
215,200 
215,000 
230,000 


Flour 
output 
189,800 
191,584 
158,677 


% an 


Oct t1-Nov 4 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Oct. 31-Nov..4 138,750 121,383 
Previous week 138,750 110,541 
Year ago 133,200 109,516 
Two years ago 122,000 102,128 
Five-year average . sé 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Nov. 4, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


-—Southwest*——.  ——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Oct. 31-Nov. 4.. 25, 466,936 15,093 
Prev. week ....%26, 215,443 
Two wks. ago .. 27,957 15,263 
195 23; 456,815 14,401 

ooo smeaen 446,480 15,665 
471,974 16,171 
476,493 15,064 


1 


1951 25,485 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Iowa, North and 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 


South 
mills of 


-~—Buffalot— --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyr 


252,978 140,654 50,760 
53,114 
55,304 
192,594 50,319 
187,22 49,967 
284,610 284,435 53,518 
168,699 186,689 49,550 


+All mills. tRevised. 


860,568 


246,895 


896,304 
266,397 


900,098 
,041,019 
£31,881 





tein at a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand 
was poor and supplies sufficient. 
Export bookings of wheat out of 
the Pacific Northwest were very lim- 
ited last week. At the close of the 
week India was seeking a cargo of 
white wheat, although nothing had 
been confirmed by Nov. 4. Japan, 
which previously had indicated that 
it would be in the market for sub- 
stantial amounts, entered the market 
for only a couple of cargoes, taking 
the rest of its wheat under IWA in 


Canada. However, Japan is expected 
to be in the market very shortly for 
additional cargoes. Wheat trading, as 
a consequence, has been very limited. 
Domestic sales are the poorest they 
have been for some time due to the 
fact that mills are getting cheaper 
wheat out of Montana. Exporters do 
not need any, and feed wheat sales 
are so small as not to be considered 
a factor in the market. Fall plowing 
and seeding is still under way under 
excellent weather and moisture con- 
ditions. 











BURNED OUT MILL—Only this shell remained of the Reed J. Wight, Inc., 
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feed mill at Ogden, Utah, after a recent fire swept the 11-year-old structure. 
Believed caused by an overheated motor or defective wiring in the elvator 
headhouse, the blaze caused damage estimated by the owners at $250,000. 
The property was 90% covered by insurance and will be rebuilt, Reed J. 
Wight, president of the company, has announced. 





USDA Announces 
Expansion of 


Drouth Feed Area 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced an expansion of the drouth 
feed program. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, designated 15 additional 
counties, or parts of counties, in five 
states as drouth disaster areas. El- 
igible farmers and stockmen in the 
areas may obtain designated feed 
grains and drouth emergency mixed 
feeds at reduced prices. 

At the same time, five Texas coun- 
ties were removed from the program. 

The newly designated drouth dis- 
aster areas are: 

Utah (1)—Box Elder County, the 
northwestern corner. 

Wyoming (6)—Hot Springs, Fre- 
mont, Carbon, Sweetwater, Albany 
and Platte counties. 

Colorado (3)—Kit Carson, Chey- 
enne, Kiowa. 

Kansas (1)—Chase County, 
southern half. 

Texas (4)-—-Comal, Uvalde, Zavella, 
Dimmit. 

USDA announced termination of 
drouth disaster designation in five 
Texas counties—Brooks, Duval, Jim 
Wells, Kleberg and Neuces—because 
of improved forage conditions. 

This week’s designations bring to 
70 the total number of counties in 
seven states so designated either, as 
a result of drouth or hurricane dam- 
age. These are: Colorado, 3; Kansas, 
25; Nevada, 6; North Carolina, 8 
(hurricanes); Texas, 21; Utah, 1; and 
Wyoming, 6. A year ago 918 counties 
in 17 states were under drouth dis- 
aster designation. 

"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Committee Brings AIB 
Membership Up 36% 


CHICAGO—The membership com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Baking has accomplished a 36% in- 
crease in AIB membership in its first 
year of activity. All members have 
accepted reappointment to serve in 
1956. They are: 

Howard B. Cunningham, vice presi- 
dent of the National Biscuit Co., 
chairman; F. W. Birkenhauer, presi- 


the 


dent, Wagner Baking Corp.; Clarke 
Buswell, vice president, Helms Bak- 
eries; C. J. Downing, president, Old 
Homestead Bread Co.; John Kluetsch, 
president, Chapman & Smith Co.; 
John Koetting, chairman, Fehr Bak- 
ing Co.; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., retired 
vice president, Doughnut Corporation 
of America; Phil Laughlin, West 
Coast regional manager of Ekco 
Products; Joseph A. Lee, retired first 
vice president, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Frank X. Ragan, assistant to the vice 
president of Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Charles Ritz, president, Internation- 
al Milling Co., and William Stone- 
man, Jr., president, Paniplus Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shawnee to Open 
New Feed Plant 


SHAWNEE, OKLA.—The Shawnee 
Milling Co. this month will put into 
operation a modern new feed plant. 

The new mill, which will have a 
completely automatic push - button 
proportioning system, will replace 
and greatly expand the capacity of 
the formula feed installation at 
Shawnee which was largely destroyed 
by fire in October, 1954. 

Because of the destructive blaze, 
Shawnee feeds have been produced 
only in limited quantities during the 
past year. 

The daily capacity of the new mill 
will be 750 tons. All types of feed 
will be made. 

The mill will be 85 ft. high, with 
6 large bulk ingredient bins. 

'o be operated in conjunction with 
the new mill is a modern laboratory 
for analysis of feed ingredients and 
finished products. 





_ 
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Shawnee’s storage capacity for its 
feed, corn and flour mills is 2 million 
bushels. Railroad sidings which enter 
the property, together with large 
loading platforms for trucks and cars 
and an extensive system of conveyor 
belts, make loading and unloading 
operations fast and simple, said com- 
pany officials. . 

Besides the Shawnee mills, the 
company owns and operates the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co. flour 
mills, the Pauls Valley (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. seed and grain station and 
warehouses, and a distributing ware- 
house at Vicksburg, Miss. 

The company, said to be Okla- 
homa’s largest from the standpoint 
of combined milling capacity, was 
founded in 1906 by J. Lioyd Ford. 


Chase Bag Honors 


Long-Time Employees 


CHICAGO — Two brothers who 
have worked for the Chase Bag Co. 
for a combined total of over 101 
years were honored by the firm in 
November. 

John G. Forsyth, Reidsville, N.C., 
has been with Chase since August, 
1905, and his brother, William A. 
Forsyth, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, came 
to work in 1904. 

J. G. Forsyth was originally em- 
ployed by Adams Bag Co. in Cha- 
grin Falls. When the Adams firm 
was acquired by Chase in 1926, he 
was transferred to its Toledo branch 
and later became a part of the en- 
gineering department, then located 
in Richmond. In 1953 he was trans- 
ferred to Reidsville. 

W. A. Forsyth is with the main- 
tenance department of the paper mill 
operated by Chase in Chagrin Falls. 
He was also first employed by Adams 
Bag Co. 

In honor of the 50th anniversary 
for J. G. Forsyth, a banquet was 
held in Reidsville on Nov. 3. W. A. 
Forsyth was present to help his 
brother celebrate. Among company 
executives in attendance were R. 
N. Conners, executive vice president, 
and E. E. Foster, manager, adver- 
tising and sales promotion depart- 
ment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


South Dakota Group 


Plans Convention 


HURON, S.D.—The annual conven- 
tion of South Dakota grain elevator 
operators and owners, sponsored by 
the Farmers Elevator Association of 
South Dakota, will be held here Dec. 
5-6. Among featured speakers will 
be Joe Foss, South Dakota governor, 
whose World War II record as a 
Marine air ace and Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner, gained him 
national prominence. 

Among other convention speakers 
will be Lloyd Case, associate director 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. A panel program on 
commercial livestock feed is being 
planned to cover new developments 
in animal nutrition and in the op- 





eration of a successful retail feed 
business. 
The traditional social activities, 


buffet dinner and entertainment will 
be included .on the program, accord- 
ing to Clif C. Anderson, secretary 
of the Farmers Elevator Assn., 
Aberdeen. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. D. Cramer, Chase 


Branch Manager, Dies 


ELKHART, IND.—J. Dana Cra- 
mer, manager of the Goshen, Ind., 
branch of the Chase Bag Co., died 
recently at his home here. He was 67 
and would have retired on Dec. 31 
after 49 years with Chase and a 
predecessor, the Cleveland - Akron 
Bag Co. 

Starting as a receiving clerk in 
the Buffalo plant of the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., he worked up through 
the ranks until 1910 when he was 
transferred to Goshen as plant su- 
perintendent. In 1913 he was made 
manager, continuing in that ca- 
pacity when the plant was acquired 
by Chase through a merger in 1925. 

Mr. Cramer was born Aug. 21, 
1888, in Martinsville, Ind., where he 
attended high school. During World 
War I he served three years in the 
Indiana National Guard. He was a 
member of the Elks and of all Ma- 
sonic bodies. 
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Baking Firm 
Introduces New 


Frozen Pie Line 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—A new 
line of frozen, ready-to-bake special- 
ties is making its bow under the label 
of Muller’s, Inc., Grand Rapids. The 
new frozen line will include four 
specialty breads; seven different 
fancy frozen fruit pies in 8-in. family 
size; five kinds of pies in 4-in. indi- 
vidual size; seven kinds of 9-in. in- 
stitutional pies; and three kinds of 
oven-ready dessert cakes. 

Initial distribution is planned for 
15 midwestern states, according to 
Thomas E. Conrady, sales manager. 
Muller’s will pack all products in its 
own new 56,000 sq. ft. frozen food 
plant, utilizing a blast freezer which 
handles a daily capacity of 100,000 
Ib. at 30° below zero. 

Merchandising and promotional 
plans will be prepared on individual 
groups of products, completely co- 
ordinated in presentation, theme and 
treatment. The four specialty breads, 
weighing 1 lb. each, include date-nut, 
banana, orange and a hearty raisin- 
brown bread. The housewife has 
nothing to add, fix or mix since each 
loaf is completely prepared, and the 
batter is frozen in a loaf pan, ready 
for the oven. 

Muller’s frozen cakes are also oven- 
ready in completely mixed form 
packed in a new type of “X-pan-do” 
pan which is telescoped for packag- 
ing and is simply pulled to full size 
when ready for the oven. Cakes will 
be offered in chocolate, yellow, or 
white in 12 oz. size. 

A complete merchandising package 
has been prepared for all stores, in- 
cluding point-of-purchase displays of 
several types for all products, news- 
paper mats and special headings. 
Local advertising will be supported 
by Muller’s own concentrated pro- 
gram that includes radio, television 
spots, newspaper ads and the Lib- 
erace TV show. 
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Tanner G. Stephenson 


Joins Clay Company 


KANSAS CITY — Tanner G. 
Stephenson, active for many years in 
feed ingredient sales in this area, has 
announced his association with the 
John J. Clay Sales Co. effective im- 
mediately. Mr. Stephenson will handle 
a brokerage operation, specializing in 
millfeed and alfalfa meal. Offices will 
be maintained at 1101 Board of 
Trade Bldg. here and the telephone 
Victor 1198. 

For over 32 years Mr. Stephenson 
was with the Checkerboard Elevator 
Co. 











TRAILERS BECOME “NEW" 
CORN CRIBS 


ROLLA, MO.—Several farmers in 
this area recently purchased “new- 
type” corn cribs at real bargain 
prices. A short time later, three men 
were arrested for stealing freight- 
hauling truck trailers in Chicago and 
East St. Louis, Ill. The trailer theft 
ring brought the rigs into this area 
and told the farmers that the huge 
trailers, valued at between $2,000 
and $4,500 apiece, had been declared 
“faulty” by insurance companies. in 
all cases the wheels were removed. 
At least four or five of the trailers 
were bought by local farmers at 
$125 each. 
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WASHINGTON — What wheat 
prices will do in the last half of the 
marketing year will depend upon the 
amount of wheat which farmers place 
under support between now and Jan. 
31, according to the wheat situation 
report issued Oct. 25 by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Wheat prices this year have been 
closer to the loan levels than they 
usually are early in the season. The 
strength in prices in the face of the 
largest supply in history is due to 
the large quantities of old crop 
wheat held in Commodity Credit 
Corp inventories and to the reduced 
1955 production, leaving relatively 
small supplies in commercial chan- 
nels, the report states. 

The quantity of wheat placed under 
support through Sept. 15 totaled 124 
million bushels, which is much less 
than the 233 million bushels from 
the 1954 crop under support on the 
same date a year earlier, even after 
taking into consideration the much 
smaller crop. 

The price of No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat, 15% protein, has been 
and is currently above the effective 
loan. The price of No. 2 hard winter, 
13% protein, has been close to the 
loan, but selling by farmers has be- 
come greatly reduced. The sizeable 
quantity of free supplies of hard red 
wheat and the relatively large sup- 
plies of free hard red winter wheat 
are limiting factors to seasonal ad- 
vances in prices of these quality 
wheats from present levels, the re- 
port says. With prices of ordinary 
protein hard red winter wheat still 
considerably below the support rate, 
there will be a tendency for these to 
continue to go under support, which 
should tend to strengthen prices of 
such wheat. 

Soft red winter wheat prices are 
even farther below the loan, which 
is conducive to continued movement 
under support. As a result, free sup- 
plies may become limited and prices 
of soft red wheat advance seasonally 
from current relatively low levels. 
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Wheat Price Trend Said to Depend 
Upon Amount Placed Under Support 


If the price of soft white wheat con- 
tinues below the loan, large quantities 
will go under support, which will tend 
to be a price-supporting factor, the 
report states. 


Total Supplies 


Total wheat supplies in the US. 
for the current 1955-56 marketing 
year are estimated at about 1,940 
million bushels, 3% above last year’s 
record. Production this year was re- 
duced by acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, but this was more 
than offset by the increase in carry- 
over stocks. Domestic disappearance 
is now estimated at about 625 million 
bushels, somewhat above the rela- 
tively small disappearance in 1954-55. 
Exports in 1955-56, at the 1954-55 
level of 274 million, would leave 
slightly larger carryover stocks July 
1, 1956, than the 1,021 million bushels 
of the year earlier. 

In the last two years, wheat pro- 
duction has been brought into much 
closer balance with demand. This has 
been accomplished, the report ex- 
plains, by a reduction in acreage 
under the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs and by 
maintaining exports through the aid 
of government financing. 

With world wheat production in- 
creasing, it may be difficult for the 
U.S. to maintain the present level 
of wheat exports over the next sev- 
eral years. Even if the U.S. could 
maintain exports at this level, the 
production from the minimum allot- 
ment of 55 million acres would, with 
average weather conditions, result in 
an annual production almost equal 
to total disappearance. This, of 
course, the USDA report continues, 
would permit only a very slow re- 
duction in U.S. carryover stocks. 

World Production Up 


World production of wheat during 
1955 is estimated at 7,315 million 
bushels, 6% above 1954, according to 
preliminary estimates of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Canada has a 
large crop and the 1955-56 supply of 
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FOUR MAJOR EXPORTING COUNTRIES AND EUROPE 
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Total estimated wheat production in the four exporting countries—U.S., 
Canada, Australia and Argentina— together with Europe in 1955 is about 
3,600 million bushels, 4% above 1954 and @% above the 1944-53 average. 
Production was up generally, except in the U.S., with Canada sharply above 
tie small crop of last year. European wheat production was greatly reduced 
during World War II. In the postwar period, U.S. production was greatly 
expanded to meet world needs, especially those of Europe. Canadian produc- 
tion rose sharply beginning in 1950 and some expansion also took place in 
Australia in 1947. The upward trend of European production during the 
1920s and 1930s corresponds rather closely with the decline in world trade, 


particularly in the 1930s. 


about 992 million bushels approxi- 
mates the all-time record supply in 
1953-54. Wheat production in West- 
ern Europe was estimated at about 
the same as in 1954, with increases 
in Italy and Germany offsetting sub- 
stantial declines in Spain, Portugal, 
the United Kingdom and Scandi- 
navia. 

The quality is generally much 
better than last year, when an un- 
usually large amount was used for 
feed because of the poor quality. 

An increase of 5% in the wheat 
production in Eastern Europe was 
indicated. Estimates for Asia were 
slightly below a year ago, while pro- 
duction in Africa was estimated to 
be 15% less than in 1954. In Aus- 
tralia, a wheat crop of 200 million 
bushels was forecast compared with 
167 million last year. Although it is 
too early for a reliable indication of 
prospects in South America, the re- 
port says, recent reports suggest 
that the outturn will be somewhat 
less than in 1954. 


Consumption Declining 

Wheat consumption per person in 
the U.S. has been declining during 
the past 50 years. However, the re- 
port notes, with the increased popu- 
lation, the total quantity now used 
is about the same as it was 50 years 
ago. 

The per capita consumption in 1954 
averaged 177 lb., and 173 Ib. is esti- 
mated for 1955, compared with 310 
lb. in 1909. In the last eight years, 
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the decline has averaged 2% Ib. per 
year. 

The total consumption of wheat for 
food in 1954 was 475 million bushels, 
the same as in 1909. The estimate 
for 1955 is 474 million bushels, the 
report says. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Allis-Chalmers Reports 


9-Month Record Income 


MILWAUKEE — R. S. Stevenson, 
president of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., reported to shareholders 
that sales for the first nine months 
of 1955 were $396,545,092, an all-time 
high for the company. This figure ex- 
ceeded the previous high in 1953 by 
5% million dollars. The nine-month 
income in 1954 was $376,564,789. 


“As predicted earlier in the year, 
total dollar profits are running slight- 
ly lower than last year’s record fig- 
ure,” said Mr. Stevenson. “So far this 
year, business booked has exceeded 
similar totals for 1954, and we have 
experienced a fairly steady increase 
in backlog.” 

Net earnings for the first 9 months, 
after preferred dividend requirements, 
were $17,388,801 or $4.43 per common 
share on almost 600,000 additional 
shares, as compared to a year ago 
when net earnings were $18,582,694 
or $5.53 per share. 


“In the third quarter of this year 
most of our labor contracts were up 
for negotiation — 20 separate con- 
tracts at 15 plants covering approxi- 
mately 23,500 people. New contracts 
covering 23,365 employes in 15 plants 
have been signed, most of them for 
a three-year period. We are presently 
negotiating with the one remaining 
union in this group which represents 
130 people,” Mr. Stevenson said. 








BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your 
Industry 


For Mills, we recommend . . 


Belt Clinch No. 2 


2 (liquid) and 


Bar Belt Dressing No. 3.. 
These dressings are preferred by 


75% of our flour mill customers. 


Sold Direct to Users 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 
1827 North Leclaire Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


r=" 
GENTLEMEN: 
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1 Galion Talismanic Belt Clinch No. 2 
1 Two-Pound Ber Talismanic Ber Belt Dressing No. 3 
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FCOD RESEARCH GRANTS—Dur- 
ing{the four academic years ending in 
August, 1955, gifts and grants ap- 
proximating $750,000 were made 
available in the Food Research In- 
stitute in furtherance of current and 
future activities. The Rockefeller 
Foundation in December, 1953, made 
a capital grant of $500,000 to Stan- 
ford University in support of the in- 
stitute’s general program. A major 
terminal grant of $150,000 was re- 
ceived in October, 1953, from Car- 
negie Corp. of New York in support 
of a research project on economic 
development of Africa south of the 
Sahara, with particular reference to 
agriculture and its potential. Other 
terminal grants supporting specific 
research projects or the training of 
students were received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, General 
Mills, Inec., the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the Blanche and Frank 
Wolf Foundation, Inc. 


@® The Orientation of Research—The 
institute’s general terms of reference 

“research in the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of food’”— 
permit a wide range of choice for in- 
dividual or group inquiry. The re- 
search program, as described by Mer- 
rill K. Bennett, the director, is or- 
ganized not as a set of mutually ex- 
clusive projects to which staff mem- 
bers are assigned, but as a flexible 
selection of subjects reflecting inter- 
change of staff opinion and the in- 
terests of individuals. With the pass- 
age of time, emphasis in research 
shifts in response to gradual nar- 
rowing of the limits of uncharted 
terrain, to changes in personnel and 
in the interests of maturing research 
shifts in response to gradual narrow- 
ing of the limits of uncharted terrain, 
to changes in personnel and in the 
interests of maturing researchers, to 
fluctuating external circumstances 
that cause men’s minds to focus now 
on one group of problems, now on 
another. 

Such changing emphasis is illus- 
trated by the discontinuance in 1944 
of an early-established series of pub- 
lications, “Wheat Studies,” which had 
for 20 years appeared in annual vol- 
umes, each comprising 10 (eventually 
6) monographs. Within the past two 
years it is exemplified by consolida- 
tion, with some expansion of scope 
of four series into two: the fats and 
oils studies (1928-40), the grain eco- 
nomics series (1932-49), the war- 
peace pamphlets (1942-51) and the 
commodity economics and agricul- 
tural policy, and studies in tropical 
development, each designed to accom- 
modate both books and pamphlets. 

Concern with tropical regions and 
with problems of economic develop- 
ment has been growing, Dr. Bennett 
says. These interests have led to the 
African investigations and to a com- 
parative study of economic develop- 
ment since 1900 on selected sugar- 
exporting islands, especially Hawaii 
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and the West Indies. Research find- 
ings on these topics will be presented 
in the second of the new series of 
publications recently inaugurated 
Conversely, research emphasis upon 
the food and agricultural economies 
of the Soviet Union and of Asiatic 
regions has tended to diminish, these 
areas of the world having come to 
attract much research effort in other 
institutions. Again, the war stimu- 
lated inauguration of a series of 
studies on food, agriculture and 
World War II, launched with the aid 
of a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in 1946; of the 20 or more 
volumes contemplated, to which 
scholars in other institutions have 
agreed to contribute, 11 have been 
published or are in press. This series, 
curcumscribed in character as com- 
modity analyses are not, will be final- 
ized in due course. On the other hand, 
the long-established series of miscel- 
laneous publications, and also the 
contributions to the journals, profes- 
sional and nonprofessional, will pre- 
sumably continue to reflect the di- 
versity of, staff interests and activi- 
ties. 


@ The Food Research Institute is a 
group of co-operative scholars en- 
gaged in basic research on economic 
aspects of food. Organized as a de- 
partment in Stanford University, the 
institute enjoys the special oppor- 
tunities and freedoms associated with 











location on a private campus. Within 
the broad field of food production, 
distribution and consumption, staff 
members are free to explore the re- 
search topics closest to their indi- 
vidual interests, and have full control 
over substance and form of final pub- 
lication. 

“The approach,” it is explained in 
the institute’s report for 1954 and 
1955, “is chiefily through studies of 
specific commodities. Commodities are 
tangible and lend themselves well to 
exhaustive analytical research of 
quantitative type. Commodities have 
a remote past, an important present, 
and an indefinitely long life in the 
future. Their definitions, origins, 
prices, markets, flow in trade, and 
disappearance into consumption are 
or may become accurately traceable. 
Food cannot be understood without 
prior knowledge of the commodities 
of which food is composed. Under- 
standing of the behavior of one com- 
modity leads to understanding of the 
others. Attention is directed strongly 
toward discovery of persisting tend- 
encies in commodity behavior — to 
tides, trends, and cycles more than to 
waves and short-term fluctuations, to 
decades and years rather than to 
months and weeks. Since the behavior 
of most foodstuffs within the nation 
cannot be fully understood except 
within a world framework, the insti- 
tute heavily emphasizes the interna- 
tional aspects of food problems.” 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 











25 Years Ago: 


C. F. G. Raikes, manager of the 
London office of The Northwestern 
Miller, toured European flour mar- 
kets and reported to Miller readers 
in a series of illustrated articles. 

Dr. Wallace H. Strowd resigned 
as secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. after five years 
of service with this organization. 

The Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas 
City, was purchased by the Farmers 
National Grain Corp. as the first of 
five regional branches from which 
to conduct the government’s grain- 
buying operations. 

Frank H. Higgins, head of the 
F. H. Higgins Grain Co., became 
northwestern manager of the Farm- 
ers National Grain Corp. 

Julius H. Barnes retired from the 
grain business, thus bringing to an 
end the Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, 
Minn., of which he was the head. 
Before World War I Mr. Barnes 
was the largest exporter of grain 
from the American continent. When 
the U.S. entered the war he was 
placed in charge of the grain han- 


dling section of the Food Adminis- 
tration under Herbert Hoover. 

H. R. McLaughlin succeeded 
Charles C. Bovey as president of 
Washburn Crosby Co., Inc. Mr. 
Bovey became chairman of the 
board. 


75 Years Ago: 


C. M. Loring of the Minnetonka 
mills, in suburban Minneapolis, re- 
turned from a three-month European 
trip. 

The Ames mill, at Northfield, 
Minn., had been supplied with a new 
steam whistle, which would be used, 
it was announced, only in case of 
fire. 

Russia’s crop prospects were not 
of the brightest. The beetle which 
ravaged the crops in Poltava and 
Ekaterinoslav in 1878 had been found 
in large numbers in Lavalstadt. 
Great alarm prevailed in Tiflis in 
consequence of the discovery of 
locust eggs. It was feared that unless 
they were exterminated before de- 
velopment, famine throughout the 
Caucasus would be inevitable. 


November 8, 1955 











GONE IS THE WINDMILL—Except 
for a few restored or ornamental ex- 
amples, time has run out on the 
American windmill. But the water- 
wheeled mill still turns in many a 
hidden glen throughout the country, 
grinding meal and doing other chores, 
just as if progress had never come 
through the land. City folks drive 
long distances to see these mills and 
to pay fancy prices for stone-ground 
corn meal, but few realize they are 
purchasing more than quaintness. The 
country people know that the best 
corn bread only comes from a water- 
powered burrstone mill, where the 
meal has absorbed the dampness of 
the mill site and has not been 
scorched by fast-moving machinery. 
When the meal is fresh from the 
slow-turning stones, “as warm as 
from the underside of a settin’ hen,” 
it makes bread the country way. 

Nearly all the early water wheels 
were variations of three basic de- 
signs: the overshot wheel, the under- 
shot wheel and the breast wheel. The 
overshot wheel was fed from above, 
and the weight of falling water gave 
it the most efficiency. The undershot 
wheel was moved by the velocity and 
mass of a moving stream; the breast 
wheel was fed from the middle sec- 
tion, often by tidewater. There were 
bucket wheels and tub wheels and 
countless inventions of the American 
mind, but these three designs, hewn 
from native timber, have become 
American despite earlier overseas 
models. From their pattern has 
evolved the industrial machinery that 
electricity now actuates and even in 
the jet airplane engine you may find 
early mill theories put to use. 

When steam power took over, the 
mill had reached its Rube Goldberg 
age, and even the smallest farm 
owned treadmill machines where oxen 
and horses and even dogs churned 
butter, sawed logs and ground out 
linseed oil for barn paint. Even the 
spit in the fireplace was turned by a 
dog or a tame squirrel in a treadmill 
cage. Wherever animals, wind or 
water could make chores simpler, the 
American mind enjoyed the spectacle. 
—From an article by Eric Sloane in 
American Heritage. Mr. Sloane is an 
artist living in a Brookfield, Conn., 
farmhouse built in 1782. He has writ- 
ten and illustrated many books, in- 
cluding the recent “American Barns 
and Covered Bridges” and the cur- 
rent “Our Vanishing Landscape.” 

eee 
RAISED SIGHTS 
He’s becoming land-king, now: 

Not tied to one plot of earth, 
He loads his tractor on his truck, 

County-distant fields to plow. 


But as he shifts his gears 
He shifts his gaze: His new date 
Is with much more distant harvest- 
ing: 
He’ll plow from state to state. 
—Kunigunde Duncan. 
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SELF-HELP FOR AN INDUSTRY 


EARTENING assurance that the current 
H malady of letting-government-do-it has not 
killed off the ruling spirit of free enterprise in 
this country is to be found in the great program 
of feed technology education which has been set 
up by the formula feed industry at Kansas State 
College. This is no prodigy of bureaucratic plan- 
ning but rather is a manifestation of that spirit 
of private initiative and enterprise which has char- 
acterized all of the prior industrial progress of 
this continent. 

As the formula feed industry passed the 
earliest stages of its spectacular developement, 
the need of trained personnel became increasingly 
evident. It was clear to industry leaders that there 
must be an organized and adequate training pro- 
gram from which the supply of personnel compe- 
tent to deal with the complex problems of the 
industry might be drawn. The answer to this was 
easily perceived, but it remained to be demon- 
strated that the industry had within its own boun- 
daries the will and the means to provide for its 
need. 

Plans for a feed technology training program 
at Kansas State College were announced in 1951. 
A fund of approximately half a million dollars was 
contemplated, and four years of effort have led 
to a complete realization of that goal. Dedication 
of the new feed technology facilities at Kansas 
State, which include a pilot feed mill and other 
structural and mechanical facilities, will take 
place Nov. 10. Courses in feed technology which 
were offered as early as 1951, can now be ex- 
panded to meet the full need of the industry. 

The technological education project represents 
a three-way effort and relationship. As Dr. James 
McCain, president of Kansas State College, puts 
the matter: “We have in this new formula feed 
program an incomparable example of a coopera- 
tive arrangement involving industry, agriculture 
and higher education, which should prove of great 
benefit to each.” 

The financial sinews have been supplied by feed 
and allied businesses which responded to the need 
with contributions of nearly $225,000. At the same 
time, equipment manufacturers and suppliers were 
donating $172,000 worth of machinery and mate- 
rials required for a complete pilot feed mill. Dona- 
tions of skilled services from other quarters were 
numerous. 

The developing training program is the only 
established college curriculum in feed technology. 
Kansas State is the only school in the world offer- 
ing not only instruction leading to a degree in 
theory and fundamentals, but also actual “do-it- 
yourself’ practice in the production of formula 
feeds. 

Kansas State College was selected for the tech- 
nology program by the feed industry because its 
flour milling curriculum provided a staff and 
administration already experienced in many of 
the problems which would be encountered in estab- 
lishing a feed technology program; because its ex- 
perienced staff and courses in allied fields could 
provide instruction in vital subjects without un- 
necessary duplication of personnel; and because 
the college milling facilities, biological laboratories 
and farm operations provided necessary auxiliary 
facilities. 

The first and highest educational objective of 
Kansas State College is to give students a college 
or university education—so that students will be 
schooled in qualities of leadership, actuated with 
desire to lead useful lives, and inspired to become 
worthwhile citizens. 

The next great objective is to give students 
specialized training which may help them pursue 
useful employment. Feed technology students will 
receive specialized training in this field along with 
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their college education and good academic back- 
ground. It is expected that eventually they will 
assume positions of leadership in the feed industry. 

It is not the program’s function to supply labor 
demands. Students should be familiar, believes Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head of what is now called 
Kansas State’s Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries, with basic, scientific principles 
that will serve them throughout their lives. Gen- 
eral feed industry “know-how” can be learned by 
actual working experience. Courses in the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling industries depend 
upon the student’s being adequately trained in 
English, public speaking, mathematics, chemistry, 
applied mechanics, electronics, physics, economics, 
engineering, accounting, sales, business law and 
nutrition, to mention only a few. Students taking 
feed technology courses must have the aptitude to 
pursue this general education at the college level. 
This is a part of higher education in any accredited 
institution. 

The training for formula feed manufacture cuts 
across many different fields. A knowledge of many 
subjects is essential for a broad understanding of 
the industry. 


Personnel previously available to the industry, 
even with college training in engineering or nutri- 
tion or business, had to be carried through an ex- 
tensive training program to develop knowledge 
and experience for which their college training 
had not equipped them. Even with auxiliary train- 
ing, they often did not acquire fundamental knowl- 
edge necessary for a thorough grasp of the com- 
plex problems in feed manufacturing. 

To flour millers the problem confronting feed 
manufacturers will be recognized as similar to 
that of their own industry in the comparative 
period of its development. Seventy-five years ago 
The Northwestern Miller began reporting upon 
the expressed need for training in mill technology 
—a need that was filled slowly in the following 
decades, though never to the industry’s complete 
satisfaction. Those who have labored in this direc- 
tion will sincerely applaud the more rapid achieve- 
ment of the feed industry, and the Kansas project 
must surely appear to the whole public as a com- 
forring guaranty that the private enterprise phil- 
osophies of our industrial system have not been 
fatally weakened by the prevalent trend toward 
socialization and planned economy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE SPOON-FEEDING PROBLEM 


O social philosophers there can be no more 

than a statistical. surplus of food as- long 
as there are hungry people. As recent comment on 
this page has suggested, there is an inclination in 
certain echelons of one-world philosophy to regard 
the business of feeding the planet’s people as not 
merely putting enough food in the market place 
but also as a communal obligation to put it in 
hungry mouths. 

Enough food is available, says the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
but those who would eat it lack sufficient buying 
power. FAO does not, of course, actually propose 
a global dollar-subsidy to the hungry, but it 
speaks of the “unsolved problem of providing 
people with the means to buy as much food as 
they need,” thus implying that the buying power 


is to be bestowed upon them rather than earned 
by them. 

Reviewing agricultural development of the 
decade since the end of World War II, and since 
its own birth in 1945, FAO says that food produc- 
tion in areas outside the Communist bloc has 
slightly outweighed growth in population since 
before the war. Consequently production per head 
is slightly above prewar levels, and this should be 
some consolation for those economists and demog- 
raphers who in the recent years of rapid popula- 
tion growth have been consumed with anxiety 
lest we should be approaching the day when the 
Earth no longer can feed its inhabitants. 

Leaving out the Communist bloc, for which 
figures are characteristically incomplete, the 
world is now, says FAO, producing about 20% 
more rice and milk than before the war; about 
30% more wheat, fats and meat; and 50% more 
fruit and sugar. 

The most striking aspect of trade in agricul- 
tural products, according to FAO, has been the 
change in the pattern. Up to 1952, North Ameri- 
can food exports were three to four times as 
much as before the war, but then began to decline 
with the recovery of production in other parts of 
the world. On the other hand, food exports from 
the Far East are still less than half the prewar 
volume. European food imports, which shortly 
after the war were unusually high, seem to have 
settled down at about 10% lower than before the 
war while North America’s food imports show a 
slowly rising trend. The Latin American food im- 
ports, although they have increased sharply, re- 
main relatively small. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPPORTS, 1760 VINTAGE 


S those who look backward for historical 

precedents have repeatedly assured us there 
appears to be nothing new in the policy of 
“feather-bedding” farmers. The editor of the Pub- 
lic Ledger, London's oldest daily newspaper, estab- 
lished in 1759, published a letter from a reader at 
harvest time in 1760 and the theme, as now, was 
aid to farmers in the form of price supports. In 
accordance with British usage, the writer meant 
“wheat” when he referred to “corn,” and his ideas, 
as quoted in the letter which follows, are substan- 
tially the same as those which give rise to the 
modern price support system: 

“Sir: Advices from various parts of the king- 
dom all agree in their account of the fruitfulness 
of our fields, and that the grain of all sorts must, 
in consequence, be exceeding cheap. That the 
cheapness of corn is a great blessing to the com- 
munity, every one will allow; and yet, it cannot 
be denied, it may be so cheap as to bear hard 
upon the farmer. 

“Now, Sir, in such plentiful seasons, let us 
assume a public granary was to be established in 
every county; that grain, when it fell to such a 
low price as would hardly yield the farmer a 
reasonable living profit, was to be bought up at 
the public expense, and kept there, ’till it would 
be either disposed of to advantage abroad, or the 
price of it was higher at home. 

“Some such method as this seems practical 
enough and will give the farmer a constant mar- 
ket for his corn at a living profit and would be a 
good remedy against a scarcity of bread from a 
bad harvest. 

“These good effects, it appears to me, would 
be obtained without the public being in the end 
anything out of pocket. 

“I am Sir, Yours, etc., . 

“Publicus.” 

Modern pro bono publicos have erred no less 
completely than this 1760 Publicus Britannicus in 
the matter of “money out of pocket.” 
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Foreign Commentary...ny George £. Swarbreck 





U.K. and IWA 


Not all opinion in Britain is antag- 
onistic to the International Wheat 
Agreement. Perhaps the strength and 
energy of the publicists operating on 
behalf of the flour millers and the 
grain merchants may give this im- 
pression. 

The farmers, somewhat belatedly, 
have come out with a statement urg- 
ing strong support for the pact 
coupled with a plea to the govern- 
ment to rejoin, even if some hard 
bargaining is entailed. 

In a lengthy statement, Sir James 
Turner, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, let go a blast at 
the millers and grainmen. He feels 
that the statements published by the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers and the National Federa- 
tion of Corn Trade Associations (The 
Northwestern Miller, Oct. 25, page 
14) smacked of misrepresentation. He 
accuses them of distorting and con- 
fusing the issue by what he described 
as “appalling misrepresentation.” 

Sir James is an ardent advocate of 
international cooperation in market- 
ing and on several occasions has 
mentioned the value of IWA as an 
essential instrument for establishing 
a fair and reasonable price for all 
wheat going into international chan- 
nels. The agreement, in his opinion, 
is designed to protect consumers in 
times of high prices and producers 
when the bottom is likely to fall out 
of the market. 

Because, according to the USS. 
Department of Agriculture, 96% of 
the world’s wheat is now produced 
and marketed with the aid of price 
supports, Sir James suggests there 
is no such thing today as a genuine 
world market price. Nor, he asserts, 
is there ever likely to be again. In 
the absence of an agreement, he con- 
cludes, the price of wheat would be 


determined solely by the clash of the 
uncoordinated policies of the various 
national governments. IWA offers the 
only link between these policies. It 
would be better Sir James suggests, 
if the countries now outside the 
agreement were to become members. 


Better Bread Profit 


The British bakers have won a 
fight. The government, at last, is 
going to allow them to make a little 
more profit on each sack of flour. 
But, as one baker points out, “little” 
is the right word. 

The average basic profit margin 
allowed the bakers for national bread 
baked from flour milled to govern- 
ment specifications, has been 70¢ on 
a sack of 280 lb. Now the profit mar- 
gin will be $1. This is equivalent to 
one ninth of one cent on a 1% Ib. 
loaf. The price of national bread will 
not be affected because the govern- 
ment is to use $5.6 million of the 
taxpayer’s money to meet the subsidy 
bill. 


French Drop Prices 


The French felt the cold wind of 
competition when the U.S. threw soft 
red winter wheat on the market at 
cut-rate prices. Right into their re- 
cently-established markets went the 
American offers and one of France’s 
best customers, Britain, spoke up for 
a million bushels without hesitation. 
The French reacted promptly. Down 
came their prices. 

Indicative in this action is what 
might happen if a price war really 
got going among the wheat exporting 
nations. It has been said in recent 
months that lower prices would not 
result in the consumption of any 
more wheat than is being consumed 
right now. But when the French of- 
ferings were reduced in stepped Po- 
land to make a deal for both wheat 





Gordon F. Allan 





Frank D. King 


CANADIAN APPOINTMENTS—Charles P. Coutts, general sales manager 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has announced the promotion 
of Gordon F. Allan to the position of divisional manager for the province of 
Quebec. Mr. Allan was formerly sales manager for the Maritimes and New- 
foundiand. He will make his headquarters in Montreal. Succeeding Mr. Allan 
is Frank D. King. Mr. King, a native of Newfoundland, has had many years’ 
experience in all phases of the Canadian milling business. Both changes were 
effective Nov. 1. 





and flour. The wheat price was $1.88 
c.i.f. Europeans cannot buy Canadian 
feed wheat for less than $1.70 c.i-f. 

Nevertheless, prices are coming 
down. Canada has made several re- 
ductions and already the policy is 
paying off. Poland is again mentioned 
in market circles as inquiring for 
100,000 tons of No. 5 Northern while 
Germany may take 10,000 tons. 

It can be justifiably argued that 
these countries were only waiting 
for price reductions to get their re- 
quirements. However, there is little 
doubt now that some more wheat at 
least could be sold if prices were 
lower. 


Vienna Bread 


A recent survey conducted in 
Vienna, Austria, shows that the con- 
sumption of wheat products in that 
city has dropped from the 408 Ib. per 
capita recorded in 1947 to 291 Ib. 
today. The drop in white flour con- 
sumption was accompanied by an in- 
creased demand for rye bread. 


The drop in per capita consumption 
is heavy but it is a natural result of 
the greater availability of food in 
Austraia compared with the im- 
mediate postwar period. Millers in 
North America, Britain and else- 
where would be entirely satisfied 
with a per capita figure of 291 Ib. 


Japan is one of the few countries 
in the world where the consumption 
of wheat products is rising. The 
shortage of rice motivated this trend. 
It is entirely possible that per capita 
consumption figures for the last few 
months of 1955 may show a tempo- 
rary decline. 

Up to the end of August the gov- 
ernment agencies were releasing up- 
wards of 210,000 metric tons of wheat 
a month to the Japanese millers. In 
September the demand dipped to 
only 130,000 tons and this decline 
continued through October. The drop 
in demand has been attributed to the 
bumper rice crop achieved this year 
which, in turn, led to a decrease in 
the black market price. Thus, there 
is a strong presumption that wheat 
and wheat products will only hold 
their places in the diet of the eastern 
peoples if the price is attractive 
enough to meet the competition of 
rice, the staple food for generations. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat Sales 


Show Improvement 


WINNIPEG—Out of a total of 
3,403,000 bu. of wheat cleared for ex- 
port from Canada for the week ended 
Nov. 3, only 110,000 bu. for Belgium 
were listed as International Wheat 
Agreement clearances. The outward 
flour movement, equivalent to 793,- 
000 bu. of wheat, boosted the Can- 
adian wheat and flour export total 
to 4,196,000 bu. compared with only 
2,987,000 the week previous. 

Class 2 wheat clearances were 
made up of 1,455,000 bu. to the U.K.; 
885,000 to Germany; 362,000 to Po- 
land; 343000 to Japan and 212,000 
bu. to Belgium. The remainder of 
36,000 bu. was divided equally be- 
tween Hong Kong and Saudi Arabia. 

The flour total included 377,000 bu., 
in terms of wheat, for IWA destina- 
tions. 
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Canada Criticizes 
U.S. Wheat Disposal 
Methods and Prices 


WINNIPEG—In the first 90 days 
of the current crop year, over a mil- 
lion bushels of western grain were 
disposed in the domestic market or 
exported from Canada. At the same 
time producers delivered 88 million 
bushels to country elevators. Thus 
space for acceptance of producers’ 
deliveries was being made use of as 
rapidly as supplies moved into con- 
sumptive and export channels. These 
facts were presented by George H. 
MclIvor, chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, to delegates attending 
the 13th annual meeting of the Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators Oct. 27. 

“One of our major problems, and 
not entirely unrelated to price, has 
been the situation created in inter- 
national markets by the U.S. subsidy 
program and the U.S. give-away pro- 
grams.” Mr. McIvor emphasized that 
the U.S. subsidy and wheat disposal 
program had hurt Canada’s export 
market. 

Continuing, Mr. McIvor said “I do 
not think there is any doubt in any- 
one’s mind today that unless Amer- 
ica’s policies are administered with 
reasonable restraint, a chaotic inter- 
national market for grain can easily 
arise. This we do not want, and this 
the U.S. does not want. From our 
own standpoint all we want is fair 
competition in the markets of the 
world, and if we have that condition 
we will do all right with our natural 
advantage of pre-eminent quality in 
our products available at fair prices 
for prompt shipment to all markets.” 

Mr. MclIvor pointed out that the 
selling price of No. 1 Northern had 
been reduced from $1.76 to $1.70 bu. 
early in October, but that the board 
had been able to increase the price 
moderately due partly to decline in 
the exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar. Selling spreads for the lower 
grades of wheat had been widened. 
The Canadian Wheat Board will do 
whatever is necessary and advisable 
to secure the largest possible markets 
for Canadian wheat in the face of 
competition which it is meeting from 
all other exporting countries. This, 
Mr. MclIvor said, is the only approach 
the board can take as a marketing 
organization. 

A combined surplus of $2,174,747 
for the 211 co-operative elevator as- 
sociations, the co-operative seed as- 
sociation and the livestock depart- 
ment was shown in the annual report 
of the pool presented to the delegates. 
The surplus was $95,805 smaller than 
the comparative figure for 1954. 

A total of $495,286 was transferred 
to general ~eserve, and $38,579 cred- 
ited to livestock reserve and other ac- 
counts, leaving the balance of $1,642,- 
440 to be allocated to members by 
various associations. The general re- 
serve account of the organization has 
now reached $4,062 166. At July 31, 
1955, total net assets of Manitoba 
Pool Elevators were reported at $8,- 
020,969. In the 1954-55 crop year the 
pool handled 50% of the total grain 
deliveries in Manitoba. This amounted 
to 37,709,000 bu. and total receipts 
in Manitoba Pool terminal elevators 
at Fort William/Port Arthur were 
50,722,000 bu. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
PLENTY OPEN STORAGE 

WINNIPEG—The Searle Grain Co. 
here estimates that about 8% of this 
year’s prairie wheat crop is stored in 
the open. The highest percentage is 
said to be 18.8% in Saskatchewan 
with Alberta following at 15.5% and 
Manitoba trailing at 10%. 
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Canadians Plan Wheat 


Give Away Program 


OTTAWA—Canada is planning to 
give away wheat. The proposal has 
to receive parliamentary approval but 
observers do not expect there will be 
any attempt to withhold this. The 
present government has a heavy ma- 
jority both in the Commons and in 
the Senate. 

The gift, valued at $500,000 in the 
form of wheat, is to be made to the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine refugees. 

UNRWA is a major buyer of flour 
on world markets and U.S. and Ca- 
nadian millers often lose out to for- 
eign suppliers. here is no _ indica- 
tion whether the Canadian authori- 
ties will allow the Canadian milling 
industry to participate in the busi- 
ness. 


Canadian Grain Men 
Protest U.S. Disposals 


WINNIPEG—Delegates to the an- 
nual meeting of United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., which concluded here Nov. 
4, wound up their deliberations by 
recommending that protests regard- 
ing U.S. surplus disposal programs 
be registered not only publicly but di- 
rectly to the farm organizations of 
other countries through the Interna- 
tional Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers. 

In passing the resolution, the group 
agreed that special efforts should be 
made to acquaint the people of the 
U.S. with the danger to Canada of 
such programs. The delegates felt 
that good-will and self-interest would 
tend to restrain practices which are 
capable of inflicting great damage 
upon a neighboring country which 
constituted the “most important ex- 
port market for the U.S.” 

Elected to his eighth term as presi- 
dent was J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., of Cal- 
gary. R. C. Brown, Winnipeg, was re- 
elected first vice president and J. 
Harvey Lane of Fillmore, Sask., sec- 
ond vice president. 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Merck & Co. Names 2 


Division Presidents 


RAHWAY, N.J.—John G. Bill has 
been elected president of the Sharp & 
Dohme Division and William H. Mc- 
Lean president of the Chemical Divi- 
sion of Merck & Co., Inc., by the 
board of directors. The promotions 
were announced by John T. Connor, 
president of Merck & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Bill fills the vacancy created 
by the recent resignation of William 
L. Dempsey, who remains a Merck 
director and consultant. As president 
of the Chemical Division, Dr. McLean 
succeeds Henry W. Johnstone, who 
will continue with the company as 
senior vice president and director. 

Mr. Bill has been with Sharp & 
Dohme since 1925, starting as a sales 
representative, and held a number 
of posts in sales and marketing be- 
fore becoming general sales director 
in 1947. He was elected vice presi- 
dent and a director of Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., in 1952, prior to the 
merger of that company with Merck 
& Co., Inc. Mr. Bill was named vice 
president and general manager of 
the Sharp & Dohme Division in 1955. 

Dr. McLean joined Merck in 1948, 
serving as director of commercial de- 
velopment and in other management 
capacities before becoming vice presi- 
dent for marketing in 1951. He was 
appointed vice president and general 
manager of the Chemical Division 
last year. 


Texas Grain Dealers 


Cite Boxcar Need 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has received 
an urgent appeal from the Texas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. for more 
boxcars to move a record sorghum 
grain crop in the Panhandle and 
South Plains. 

Arthur Perry, secretary to Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, has asked the 
ICC and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to furnish relief for the 
area. 

Ben M. Ferguson, Ft. Worth, sec- 
retary of the Texas association, said 
the harvest is only 25% complete, 
but many elevators are being forced 
to put grain on the ground because 
they have no boxcars. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
DURUM PRICE 

WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board announced Nov. 2 that the 
average prices for domestic and ex- 
port (Class 2) sales of Amber Durum 
wheat for October were $2.04 and 
$2.73 per bu., respectively. Both are 
basis No. 1 C. W. Amber Durum in 
store at Fort William/Port Arthur. 
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Group Asks About 
Elevator’s Role in 


Discount Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture program to dis- 
count “undesirable varieties” of wheat 
in the 1956 loan program will not 
change the responsibility of the coun- 
try warehouseman, according to the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 

The association reported recently 
that questions have been put to USDA 
Officials in Washington, “and there 
is no indication that the country 
warehouseman’s_ responsibility will 
be any different than in the past—he 
will still receive wheat for CCC on 
the basis of grade. He apparently will 
not be required to bin any discount- 
wheat apart from other varieties of 
the same class and grade. In fact, 
he will not know which lot of CCC- 
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loan wheat has been subject to the 
discount.” 

The association said that its infor- 
mation is that farmers desiring loans 
will certify to the county committee 
whether their wheat is a desirable or 
undesirable variety in terms of the 
USDA designations. False statement 
would make the person subject to 
government penalties. But once the 
certificates are made, there seems to 
be no plan to follow the wheat into 
commerce and maintain its identity. 

“Our concern,” the association re- 
ported, “has been as to the possible 
responsibility of the warehouseman 
in the identification and separation of 
varieties.” 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
In 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


chases to minor fill-in quantities, or 
picking up bargains when they ap- 
pear. 

Demand was slow for all classes 
of flour. Spring wheat flour was said 
to be the best seller. Family flour 
directions slowed, but a promotion 
for shipping directions is expected to 
produce an upturn in that depart- 
ment. Soft wheat flour sales were 
made up mostly of cracker flour, with 
some specialty flours also moving. 
Sales were usually of the one and 
two ear size, with amounts of as 
much as 5,000 sacks being rare. 


Quotations Nov. 5: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.40@6.60, standard patent $6.30 
@6.50, clear $5.70@6.35; hard winter 
short $5.95@6.05, 95% patent $5.85@ 
5.95, clear $5.45; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.13@7.10, stand- 
ard $6.01@6.15, clear $5.10@5.20. 

St. Louis: No pickup in flour busi- 
ness was reported during the past 
week. Sales of any quantity were an 
extreme rarity, more so springs than 
hard winters. A large part of trade 
is still well booked and in no hurry 
to add to balances. Shipping direc- 
tions remained fair. Clears and low 
grades were slow. Package goods 
were in good demand. Nov. 4 quo- 
tations in 100-lb. cotton sacks: Fam- 
ily top patent $6.50, top hard $7.60, 
ordinary $6. In 100-lb. papers: bakers 
cake $6.80, pastry $5.10, soft straights 
$5.25, clears $4.80; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard $5.85, clears 
$5.20; spring short $6.75, standard 
$6.65, clears $6.45. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour moved 
up 4¢ last week. Sales were nominal. 

Kansas wheat flour was unchanged. 
Sales were nominal because most con- 
sumers are heavily booked. 


Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flour was unchanged but pastry flour 
was up 10¢. There was a little sales 
action but many consumers made ex- 
cellent coverage on the earlier crop. 

Bakeries were having no difficulty 
in obtaining flour supplies. In gen- 
eral volume of sales held up well, 
but in some sections it was spotty. 


Quotations Nov. 4: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $7.44@7.59, 
short $6.99@7.14, standard $6.94@ 
7.04, straight $6.89, first clear $6.58 
@6.61; hard winter short $6.52@6.59, 
standard $6.39@6.42, first clear $6.09; 
soft winter short patent $7.41@7.44, 
standard $6.59@6.71, straight $5.70@ 
5.71, first clear $5.20@5.21. 

New York: Buyer interest in the 
flour markets here last week was 
extremely weak. There were no im- 
portant price changes with the gen- 
eral market tone holding steady. 

What little new business took 
place consisted of scattered spring 
wheat flour fill-ins. Directions on 
most flours were reported to be fair 
to good. 

Quotations Nov. 4: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.44@7.56, 
standard patent $6.91@7.01, clears 
$6.606.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.34@6.44, standard patent $6.14@ 
6.24; soft winter high ratio $6.15@ 
7.35, straights $5.45@5.65. 


Boston: Flour trading was extreme- 
ly dull in the local market last week. 
Springs moved in a narrow range, 
fluctuating only a few pennies before 
closing generally unchanged. Hard 
winters were under pressure and de- 
clined about 12¢ for the week but 
awakened no unusual buying interest 
at the new level. Only one type of 
soft wheat flour showed any price 
variation in the week, eastern soft 
straights advancing 10¢. 

Dealers reported that local buying 
interest was still in the doldrums 
with most users ordering out of pre- 
vious commitments and appearing 
content with the position of keeping 
their inventories as low as possible. 
Very little jobbing business was re- 
ported and the general idea through- 
out the trade was that better buy- 
ing opportunities would have to be 
presented before any substantial 
commitments could be arranged. 

Quotations Nov. 5: Spring short 
patents $7.03@7.13, standards $6.93 
@7.03, high gluten $7.46@7.48, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.37@6.47, standards $6.17 
@6.27; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.47@5.67; high ratio $6.17@7.37; 
family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
in this area apparently found little 
in day-to-day developments to whet 
their buying appetites last week for 
the local flour market continued to 
experience a light call at best and 
price ideas remained well under 
latest postings. Prices held to the 
narrow region they have inhabited 
for a rather lengthy period. 

The only revision which did occur 


during the week was a 5¢ addition 
in the spring wheat. It was springs, 
too, which came in for the only buy- 
ing attention that was reported. 
Shipping directions continued at a 
steady pace, indicating that consump- 
tion is holding its own. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, Nov. 5: Spring high gluten 
$7.50@7.60, short patent $7@7.10, 
standard $6.95@7.05, first clear $6.70 
@6.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.55 @ 6.65, standard $6.25 @ 6.35; 
soft winter, nearby $5.15@5.25. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales comprised 
only fill-ins in spring wheat, hard 
Kansas and a few soft wheat patents. 
Family flour sold a trifle better. 

Directions last week on flour de- 
livered through Buffalo ports have 
caught up in good order and now di- 
rections are slower. Flour salesmen 
reported that the trade here showed 
little interest in flour quotations or 
purchases. 

Quotations Nov. 5: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.18@6.31, medium 
patent $6.23@6.36, short patent $6.28 
@6.1; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.81@6.98, medium patent $6.80@ 
7.01, short patent $6.91@7.12; clears 
$6.56@6.90; high gluten $7.35@7.52; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70; other brands $7.47@7.60; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.45@7.13. 


South 


New Orleans: Dullness was again 
experienced during last week in the 
flour business. The demand was in- 
active and sales consisted of only 
moderate amounts for fill-ins and 
shipments during the current month. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 
Through Oct. 28, 1955 
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*Includes sales of 9.6 metric tons to Ceylon by France which is the only sale recorded 


by France, **Less than .100. 


Hard winters came in for the greater 
percentage of the light business, par- 
ticularly with the baking and jobbing 
trade. The strengthening in prices of 
northern spring wheats in no way 
stimulated sales, in fact they were 
almost at a standstill. 


Soft winters continued quiet, with 
cracker and cookie bakers purchas- 
ing very moderate amounts to re- 
place usage on old; contracts. Cake 
flours were in the same category and 
cake sales at retail levels were not 
brisk. 

Family flour business was slow 
with jobbers content to work down 
present contracts. Shipping direc- 
tions showed a slight improvement 
although still slightly under antici- 
pated amounts. Stocks on hand were 
well maintained to heavy. 


Export flour business improved, 
especially to European’ countries, 
with Norway purchasing sizable 
amounts. Only moderate routine busi- 
ness was negotiated with the Latin 
American countries. . 

New Orleans quotations, packed in 
100-Ilb. multiwall papers, in carlots: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.05 @6.15, standard $5.90 @6.05, first 
clear $4.95@5.35; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.65@6.85, standard 
$6.45@6.85, first clear $5.95@6.35, 
high gluten $7@7.20; soft wheat short 
patent $5.50@5.80, straight $5.10G 
5.40, first clear $4.45@4.80, high ratio 
cake $5.85@6.30; Pacific Coast $6.70 
@6.95, pastry $6.10@6.20. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour production held up 
fairly well last week, with some 
Philippine business reported as having 
been booked and with domestic com- 
mitments being filled in an orderly 
manner. Prices were steady and un- 
changed. Family patent $7.80, blue- 
stem $7.01, bakery $7.18, pastry $6.14. 

Portland: Flour mill operations in 
the Pacific Northwest continued at 
an excellent pace. Bookings in the 
domestic field were satisfactory to 
the mills and there was better book- 
ing last week just prior to price ad- 
vances which came at the close of 
the week. Domestic buyers were more 
inclined to take hold for future ship- 
ment due to the steadiness in flour 
prices, with no extreme fluctuations 
one way or another. Some export 
bookings to the Philippines and to 
Hongkong were reported, with addi- 
tional small amounts going to the 
Straits. Flour quotations Nov. 4: High 
gluten $7.29, all Montana $7.14, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.34, bluestem 
bakers $7.01, cake $7.03, pastry $6.13, 
pie $5.83, whole wheat 100% $6.64, 
graham $6.09, cracked wheat $6.74. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The contract 
covering the Canadian government’s 
purchase of over 2,000 long tons of 
flour for shipment to Ceylon under 
the Colombo Plan was awarded to a 
mill located in eastern Canada. 

Domestic business was fair, with 
competition keen. 

Quotations Nov. 5: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.40 
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bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8. 80@G 
9.30 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour was 
limited. Quotations Nov. 5: $3.60, 100 
lb. f.a.s. Halifax, in export cottons. 

Offerings of winter wheat were 
light, and consequently some advance 
was made in the price. Quotations 
Nov. 5: $1.41@1.43 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: Trade in Canadian flour, 
both for export and domestic account, 
continued encouraging and _ prices 
were steady. Mills were operating a 
full five-day week and there was no 
accumulation of stocks. Export flour 
movement for the week ended Nov. 3 
amounted to 176,000 bbl. or only 
3,000 bbl. under the preceding week’s 
total. The latest figure included 84,000 
bbl. made up of varying lots for IWA 
countries. Quotations, Nov. 5: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $10.60@11.20; second 
patents $1010@10.80; second patents 
to bakers $9.20@9.50. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: No apparent 
ment in the dragging export flour 
picture developed here last week. 
Sales to the Philippines, by far the 
largest Canalian customer across the 
Pacific, show limited improvement. 

A new obstacle for Canadian ex- 
porters in the Philippines is said to 
be that of larger shipments from 
Australian mills. Other outlets for 
Canadian flour around the Pacific 
showed little change. 


improve- 


In the domestic market, hard wheat 
flour prices were holding steady. End 
of the bread price war in Vancouver 
appeared in sight when two large 
bakeries increased prices 1¢ per loaf. 

Cash car quotations: First patents 
$11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 98's 
cottons, bakers’ patents $9.40 in pa- 
per bags and $9.80 in cottons, western 
pastry to the trade $13.50 and west- 
ern cake flour $14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand improved 
somewhat, and higher prices were 
posted on bran and standard mid- 
dlings, ranging $1@2. A fairly heavy 
movement of millfeed into storage 
was an important factor in keeping 
the market free of excess supplies, 
although lighter production § also 
helped. Quotations Nov. 7: Bran $37 
@38, standard midds. $38@39, flour 
midds. $47@48, red dog $50@53. 

Kansas City: After a firmer tone 
through much of last week, millfeed 
eased off somewhat over the week- 
end. Flour proauction leveled off last 
week but failure of feed mills to 
create much inquiry left millfeed 
without adequate support. Quotations, 
Nov. 7, bran $36@36.50 and shorts 
$39@39.50 sacked Kansas City, bran 
$31.75 @32.50, shorts $37@37.50 and 
midds. $35.75@36.50 bulk, Kansas 
City. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were slow on 
all classes of millfeeds. Prices closed 
$2 ton higher on bran and $1 higher 
on shorts over the previous week. 
Quotations, straight cars: Bran $38.75 
@39.75, millrun $40.25@41.25, shorts 
$41.75 @42.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was im- 
proved last week, with bran in 
stronger demand than shorts. Sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 4: Bran $36.25@ 
36.75, shorts $39.25@39.75. Bran ad- 
vanced $1.50@2 ton and shorts 50¢@ 
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$1 ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
down slightly with bran off $2 and 
shorts $1. Demand was excellent, 
coming from truckers and the mixed 
car trade. Cooler weather and gov- 
ernment entry into the hog mar- 
ket were factors influencing the feed 
market. Quotations Nov. 4, basis 
Kansas City, per ton: bran $36.50@ 
37, shorts $39@39.75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was fair last week and offerings were 
not pressing. Quotations Nov. 4, bur- 
laps: bran $43@44, gray shorts $46.50 
@47.50, delivered Texas common 
points; $2@2.50 higher on bran and 
50¢ higher on shorts compared with 
one week previous. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $3 ton higher and shorts $1.50 
ton higher. Supplies were inadequate. 
Quotations Nov. 4, basis Kansas City: 
bran $36.50@37, gray shorts $39.50 
@40. 

Chicago: Demand for bran and 
standard middlings picked up in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Nov. 7 with a resulting advance 
in prices. Other classes of millfeeds, 
however, fell lower because of buyer 
unconcern, despite shorter supplies. 
Flour mill offerings were tapering 
off. Quotations Nov. 7: Bran $42.50, 
standard midds, $42, flour midds. $53 
@54, red dog $54. 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
fell off last week. The price trend 
was about steady and the supply ade- 
quate. Quotations Nov. 4: Bran $40.75 
@41.25 ton, shorts $43.50@44 ton, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week but prices strengthened. 
Medium and large mixers bought 
meagerly, with no one stocking up 
on inventories. Bran was in better 
demand than middlings, with colder 
weather arriving. Middling demand 
varied in different sections, with some 
areas up and others down. Mills were 
producing 50% more bran than mid- 
dlings. Sacked bran ended the week 
$2 higher and bulk bran rose §3. 
Sacked middlings were up $1@2 and 
bulk middlings were up $2. Heavy 
feeds were unchanged. Flour output 
was down last week and mill run- 
ning time averaged five days. Quota- 
tions Nov. 4 (sacked): bran $44.50 
@45.25, standard midds. $4450@ 
45.75, flour midds. $54.50@59, red 
dog $54.50@59. 

Bosten: The local millfeed market 
held to a narrow price range last 
week. Brans eased slightly while mid- 
dtings advanced in a similar fashion. 
Dealers reported that trading ac- 
tivity was extremely slow and held 
in most instances to immediate 
needs. Supplies were more than am- 
ple for the light demand which left 
the local market practically in a 
stalemate at current price levels. 
Quotations Nov. 5: bran $50, mid- 
dlings $50.50. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market last week showed that it has 
not shaken off the irregularity which 
has been its principal characteristic 
in recent weeks. Prices shifted back 
and forth in a narrow area‘and the 
call was said to be light as consumers 
retained the attitude that latest post- 
ings were higher than their ideas on 
cost. Nov. 5 quotation: Bran up $1 
from the previous week to $50; a 50¢ 
decline put standard midds. at $50 
and red dog dipped $1.50 to $63. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were fair 
the past week, bran leading in de- 
mand. Supplies of all types were in 
abundance. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $48.30@50.55, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quot: 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicag 
Spring $...@ 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

top patent Son'se ; 
high gluten ...... ae 
short cco .@ 
standard 

straight 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
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Soft winter short patent 
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Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
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Hard 


Pamly ....s% 
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short 
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winter short 

Hard winter standard 
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Rye flour. white ; 1.80@ 

Rye flour, dark ‘ a 
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Seattle 
-+»@7.80 
-.-@7.01 
-.-@7.18 
--»@6.14 

export cottons 


Family patent 
Bluestem ... 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


*100-lb. papers. 1100-Ib. 


6.30 @6.5 


° Mpls 


6.40 @6.6 


6 
@6 
56 


a 
O5% 


.50 
-84 

39 
.29 


.35 


3.30 @ 3.35 


wt 
Phils 
@ 
50@7 
00a 
1.95 @7 
70a 
3.55 @ 
1.25@ 
a 
u 
-@ 
1 
85 @ 
u 
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. fas 


A 


Kans. 


Spring top patent 


Winter exportst 


Halifax. 
William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 


City {St. 
3 @ 
a 
@ 

“a6 


Louis 


itions in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 

$7.70 @7. 

-@.. 
7.44@ 
5.99 @ 


@ 6.65 


-@ 


@7 


40@5 
a 


4.10 
3.35 
6.80 
Boston 
@7.82 
46@7 
03@7 


1.56@6 
1.2806 
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G@ 
a 

-@ 

Gi 

1.754 
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a 
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$11.00@11.40 
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@ 3.60 
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1.25@ 

@ 
*New Ort. 
..@ > 
.00@7.20 
50 @5.80 
5.45 @6.85 
5.95 @ 6.35 
5.05 @6.15 
5.90 @6.05 
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5.50 @5.80 
5.10@5.40 
4.45@4,80 

a 


4.11 -@ 


@ «-« 
**Winnipeg 
$10.60 @11.20 

9.20@- 9.50 
a 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
, f.0.b 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 1 
Chicago 
Bran $ 7 
Standard midds 
Flour midds 


Red dog 


42.50 

@ 42.00 3 
53.00@54.00 
@ 54.00 


47.00 @4 


Kansas City St. Lou 
Bran $40.7 
Shorts 


Mill 


$36.00 @ 36.50 
ees 39.00 @ 39.50 
eee Pro, SPT e , @ 


a4 


Bran 
$50.00 @51.00 
39.00@ 42.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Minneapolis 
00 @ 38.00 


00 @ 39.00 


50.004 53 


43.50@44.00 16 


0-Ib. sacks 
$4 
8.00 5 
00 ; 
ais 

1.25 


a 


Buffalo 
4.500 45,25 $ 
4.50@ 45.75 
i 
1 


Ft. Worth 
$43.00@ 44,00 
50@ 47.5 


Shorts 


$54.00@55.00 
43.00 @47.00 


at 
Philadelphia 


“5000 


750.00 


50 @ 59.00 a 


50@ 59.00 


“1 63.00 


New Orleans 

$47.00@ 47.50 

0 49.00 @ 49.50 
a 


indicated points: 


Boston 
750.00 


“50.50 


Middlings 


$64.00 @ 65.00 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


Minneapolis — 


May Dec. Mar. 


Chicago 
Mar. 
115% 
114% 
114% 
115% 


115% 


Winniry 


Mar. Dec. Oct. 
111% 


112% 


Dec 

128% 134 
.-129% 134% 
..130% 135 112 
..129% 135 112% 
--129% 134% 112% 


96% 


—Chicago-——- 


May July 


peg 


Dec. Dec 


107% 


105% 


Dec. 
hard 
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May 


112 
111% 


Kansas City 

Mar. May 
hard hard 
214% 209% 
213% 209% 
214% 210% 
214% 210% 
214% 210% 
F a c 

Chicago 
Dec Mar 
67% 

68 
68% 
68% 


65% 68% 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Dec May 


313% 
313% 


320% 
320% 


Minneapolis 
Dec. 
60% 
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UNITED STATES 


VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Oct. 29, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


r—Wheat—7. -—C 
1955 1954 
5,956 5,980 
1,161 961 
20,633 
3,746 
16,188 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Afloat 
Enid . 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Toledo 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 


35,858 


50,695 


11,605 


21,209 


394,834 


Totals 416,338 22,791 


1955 


orn—— 
1954 1 


9 229 


955 


876 


1,382 


836 


5,650 


17,850 32 


325 


23,3 


7——Oats— 7-—Rye— 
1954 


1955 1954 
s 167 
874 

661 

,299 

024 

600 


7,140 11,901 


-~ Barley— 
1955 1964 
267 


828 


107 


11,742 16,844 
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SCALES FOR TURKEY—Ready for shipment to Turkey are these grain 
scales. In connection with an expanded agricultural program in that middle 
eastern country, 250 scales recently were purchased from the Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, by the Turkish government. 





standard midds. $48.30@52.55, flour 
midds. $60.05@62.05, red dog $64.70 
@ 68.05 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced approximately $2 last week. 
The firmer undertone was not suffi- 
cient to bring out much in the way 
of long term bookings and mixers and 
jobbers appeared to be satisfied to 
purchase mainly for immediate and 
nearby needs while awaiting a more 
settled market. Quotations: Bran 
$47 @47.50, shorts $49@49.50. 

Seattle: Millfeed was steady and 
unchanged during the week, with 
very little demand on the part of 
buyers, but with virtually no selling 
pressure. Mills were busy filling both 
domestic and export commitments 
and were not inclined to press for 
sales, while on the other hand buy- 
ers were well taken care of and are 
not reaching out for supplies. The 
price was unchanged at $46 ton de- 
livered common transit points, No- 
vember and December shipment. 

Portland: Quotations Nov. 4: mill 
run $45, middlings $50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were steady, 
up $1, with demand firmer during the 
past week. Mills continued to operate 
to capacity, 24 hours per day, seven 
days per week, and are hooked al- 
most through November. Quotations 
Nov. 4 (up $1): red bran and mill run 
$44, middlings $49; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $51, middlings $56; 
to California: red bran and mill run 
$51.50, middlings $56.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Firmer bran 
prices resulted from some increased 
demand. Quotations Nov. 5: bran $50 
@51, shorts $54@55, middlings $64@ 
65, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. : 

Winnipeg: With the collapse of open 
fall weather, eastern demand for 
western millfeeds improved and buy- 
ers in eastern Canada and the New 
England states were bidding for 
available supplies. The demand 
strengthened bran and shorts prices 


$1 ton. The usual movement from 
Alberta to British Columbia con- 
tinued and sales in the three prairie 
provinces remained quite small. Quo- 
tations Nov. 5: Manitoba, Saskatch- 


ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills 
$39@42, shorts $43@47, middlings 


$51 @53. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices fin- 
ished the week fairly steady although 
shorts showed a tendency to be easi- 
er. Supplies from prairie and local 
mills were reported ample for cur- 
rent needs. No export business was 
reported. Cash car quotations: bran 
$50@52, shorts $54@55, middlings 
$62. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Trade remained quiet, 
with prices off 5@10¢ sack. Quota- 
tions Nov. 4, 100-lb. cottons: Pure 
white rye $4.05@4.10, medium rye 
$3.85@3.90, dark rye $3.30@3.35. 

New York: New bookings of rye 
flours here last week were reported 
almost negligible. The market was 
generally quiet with price levels hold- 
ing steady. Quotations Nov. 4: Pure 
white patents $4.80@4.90. 

Philadelphia: Bakers apparently 
found little reason to abandon the 
sideline positions they have main- 
tained recently for the local rye mar- 
ket continued dull last week. Prices, 
meanwhile, were unchanged. Nov. 5 
quotation: Rye white $4.85@4.95. 

Chicago: A slow demand for rye 
flour persisted in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 5. The 
trade seemed to be fairly well booked 
up and only spot sales were made on 
a small price decline. Quotations Nov 
5: White patent rye $4.35@4.37, me- 
dium $4.15@4.17, dark $3.40@3.62. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were off 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Nov. 4: white rye $4.95@ 
5.05, medium rye $4.75@4.85, dark 
rye $4.25@4.30. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales re- 
mained light. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh points: Pure white rye flour 


No. 1 $4.75@4.86, medium $4.45@ 
4.66, dark $4@4.11, blended $6.21@ 
6.31, rye meal $4@4.36. 

Portland: L.c.l. prices Nov. 4: 
white patent $6.65, pure dark rye 
$5.90. 

St. Louis: The demand was fair and 
the trend firm. The supply was ade- 
quate and sales and shipping direc- 
tions fair. Quotations: Pure white 
$4.78, medium $4.58, dark $4.03, rye 
meal $4.28. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Little activity 
in oatmeal was reported. Quotations 
Nov. 5: rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Wintry weather in west- 
ern Canada stimulated domestic de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal and 
stocks were moving freer than for 
several weeks. There was no accu- 
mulation of supplies and prices were 
firm. Quotations Nov. 5: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.40; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35 in the 
three prairie provinces. Al] prices 
cash carlots. 





AACC-AOM MEETING 


(Continued from page 13) 





and that the optimum production has 
not vet been attained. 

Predictions of the economic effect 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway upon 
the Niagara Frontier were presented 
by John S. Sprague, chairman of the 
speakers bureau of the Buffalo and 
Erie County Planning Assn. With the 
aid of a map and voluminous sta- 
tistics, Mr. Sprague painted an opti- 
mistic picture of that section’s eco- 
nomic and industrial development up- 
on the opening of the seaway 

Cc. C. Giltner Chairman 

The joint program presented during 
the forenoon was presided over by 
George W. Caylor, General Mills. Inc, 
chairman of the Operative Mi'lers 
group. The chemists and millers held 
separate sessions during the after- 
noon. At the business meeting which 
preceded the millers’ program, Carl] 
C. Giltner, Pi'lsbury Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, was elected chairman to suc- 
ceed Mr. Caylor. Steven Faber, Tavi- 
stock Milling Co., was elected vice 
chairman and Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products Co., Buffalo, was reelected 
secretary and treasurer. The newly 
elected officers were installed by 
Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 

L. C. Robinson, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, president of 
the Operative Millers Assn., was in- 
troduced and urged the members of 
the Niagara District to attend the 
organization’s annual] technical con- 
ference to be held in Dallas, Texas, 
May 6-10. 

Mr. Eber, in a review of the as- 
sociation’s activities, said the corre- 
spondence course in milling continues 
to render a valuable service to the 
industry. He said that the AOM sani- 
tation committee has_ tentatively 
scheduled publication of its sanita- 
tion manual for the coming spring 
and hoped it would be ready by the 
time of the 1956 conference. 

Ralph Bouskill, Purity Mills, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, was called upon by Mr. 
Eber to report on the activities of 


the technical committee, of which 
Mr. Bouskill is a member. 
A. J. C. Willis, general superin- 


tendent of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, in an address 
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entitled “Things That Don’t Mat- 
ter” gave his audience some observa- 
tions on the changes that have come 
about in the economics of flour mill- 
ing during the past. two decades. He 
said that millers, as food manufac- 
turers, must compete with the manu- 
facturers of other foods and that, 
in his opinion, the industry's capacity 
to produce would remain approxi- 
mately static. He said that the in- 
crease in population is just about 
compensating for the decline in per 
capita consumption of flour, and that 
it is up to the industry to develop 
chemical and industrial applications 


for their present products or prod- 
ucts that can be manufactured in 
their plants. 


He complimented the milling ma- 
ciinery firms represented at the 
meting and si‘d that the milling in- 
dustry should avail itse’f of the new 
machines being produced. “Ary 
change from the old is a change for 
the better.” he said. “I hove roticed 
that the mills that are keeping up 
to date with new machines and meth- 


ods are the mills that are making 
money.” 
A technical discussion on the ap- 


plication of air in the mi'ling process 
was presented by E. J. Kristoffy 
plant ergineer for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. Mr. Kristoffv pre- 
sented data on the uses of air by 
the different milling machines and 
a'so presented some of his findings 
on the effects of air velocities and 
particle size in separation by cyclone 
type dust collectors. 

Lyle C. Mertz, milling superintend- 
ent of General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, 
conducted an open forum discussion 
of nneumatic conveying of mill stocks 
as the concluding item on the oper- 
atives’ program. 

The session for the chemists was 
presided over by Kenneth C. Lawson, 
chairman of the Niagara Frontier 
Section. Dr. J. N. Evans, American 
Maize Products, discussed waxy maize 
and rice starches. He was followed 
by Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, US. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, DC.. who reviewed the U.S 
wheat standards for the chemists. He 
told them of the changes in the 
standards now being considered. 

“The role of sugars in the produc- 
tion of bread and sweet foods” was 
the title of an address presented by 
R. T. Bohn, Bohn Food Research, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 

A. O. G. Whiteside of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 
was the concluding speaker on the 
chemists’ program. His topic was 
“The Canadian Wheat Breeder and 
the Miller,” and he discussed the at- 
tempts by the plant geneticists to sat- 
isfy the quality demands by millers 
and bakers as well as the agronomic 
preferences of the wheat producers. 


Oregon Wheat Growers 
Will Gather Dec. 8-10 


PENDLETON, ORE.—The Oregon 
Wheat Growers League will discuss 
current problems and future plans 
at its 28th annual meeting which will 
be held Dec. 8-10 at the Memorial 
Armory, Pendleton, Ore., it has been 
announced by Glen R. Purnell, 
sistant secretary of the group. 

The convention will begin with 
registration at 8 a.m. Dec. 8. The re- 
mainder of the day will be devoted 
to committee meetings for discus- 
sions of past activities and future 
plans relating to the wheat producer. 

Dec. 9 will be devoted mainly to 
talks by leaders in the wheat indus- 
try, government officials and repre- 
sentatives of allied fields. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


BAKERY STATESMAN OF THE YEAR—“Outstanding merchandising states- 


P4433 


man of the bakery industry for 1955” was the title conferred upon Charles J. 
Regan (left), during the American Bakers Assn. exposition held at Atlantic 
City. Mr. Regan, head of public relations for Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
cago, is shown receiving the award from last year’s winner, George Graf, 
general manager of Quality Bakers of America, New York. Mr. Graf pre- 
sented the citation on behalf of the Inter-Industry Bakery Packaging Com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman. The committee, consisting of bakery, food- 
retailing and food-packaging groups, as well as the public, inaugurated the 
award last year. It is designed to accord proper recognition to the individual 
who has contributed most, in a given year, to the advancement of merchan- 
dising in the bakery industry. Merrill O. Maughan is executive secretary of 
this bakery-packaging group. The basic program of the Inter-Industry Bakery 
Package Committee is the standardization of bakery package sizes, and better 


looking bakery displays in stores. 





GTA Official Joins 


Management Company 


ST. PAUL, MINN. Frank D 
Stanton, vice president and director 
of personnel at Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., St. Paul Minn., has 
announced his resignation to become 
affiliated with the firm of Stanton, 
Pittelkow, Bann & Associates, with 
offices in the Griggs Midway Bldg., 
University and Fairview Avenues, St. 
Paul 

Mr. Stanton at the time of his res- 
ignation was also vice president of 
the Farmers Union Marketing Assn. 
and treasurer of the Grain Terminal 
Foundation. He had been director of 
personnel for more than nine years. 
The grain co-op will retain the serv- 
ices of Mr. Stanton and his organiza- 
tion on a consulting basis, M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the 
Grain Terminal Assn., said. 

The new firm of Stanton, Pittelkow, 
Bann & Associates will offer clients 
a management service on a retainer- 
fee basis. The firm will specialize in 
personnel management, union nego- 
tiations, accounting systems and 
office procedures. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


St. Louis Milling Club 
Enjoys Final Outing 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club held its final outing of 
the season at Glen Echo Country 
Club Oct. 21, with 110 members and 
guests in attendance. A golf tourna- 
ment was the main attraction. 

E. B. Scanlon, Elam Grain Co., 
president of the club, presided at the 
meeting which took place at the con- 
clusion of the dinner. Delbert G. Dag- 
ley, Flour Mills of America, and 
James H. Howard, Cargill, Inc., were 
accepted as members of the club. 

After distribution of golf and at- 


tendance prizes, and a brief discus- 
sion of club problems, Mr. Scanlon 
announced that the next meeting of 
the club would be a dinner dance, 
which is scheduled for Nov. 26, at 
the Chase Hotel in St. Louis. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Bakers 
Close Golf Season 


RIDGEWOOD, N.J. The New 
York Bakers Club held its final out- 
door meeting of the season here at 
the Ridgewood Country Club Oct. 20. 
There were 75 in attendance for the 
day, with approximately 50 golfers 
enjoying a “perfect” day. Host was 
John J. Bennett, National Yeast Corp. 

First prize winners in golf, Class A, 
B and C, respectively, were: Louis E. 
Dennis, Marathon Corp.; Theodore 
G. Heckel, Henningsen, Inc.; and 
Glenn R. Grissinger, Read {tandard 
Corp. Second prize winners in these 
classes were, respectively: Hugh Ev- 
ans, IL. J. White Corp.; Russell E. Du- 
vernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc.; and 
Theodore J. Suess. Mr. Suess emerged 
a winner after tying Harland G. Reif- 
snyder. 

Frank Forbes, Frank Forbes Co., 
won the Kickers prize for members 
after tying William D. Turner, Mc- 
Lanahan, Merritt & Ingraham. Guest 
prize was also tied between E. Ko- 
walcyk, guest of Frank A. McClymer, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and F. Dawn, 
guest of Frank D. Fernandez, Gnome 
Bakers, Inc. Peter G. Pierrie, Ameri- 
can Trade Publishing Co., won the 
dinner prize. 

Frank A. Lyon, club secretary, an- 
nounced the first Fall indoor meeting 
will be held Nov. 30 in the Moderne 
Room of the Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York City, at 12:30 p.m. Gene 
Flack, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., will 
be the guest speaker. 








Eugene M. Murphy, vice president 
of Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., was a caller in the Chi- 
cago offices of the Millers National 
Federation on Oct. 31. 


Miss Wilma Graesser, director of 
home economics of the Trenton (IIll.) 
Milling Co., visited offices of the 
Millers National Federation and the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
Nov. 3. 

a 


Charles C. Reynolds, president, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
has returned with Mrs. Reynolds from 
a three-week motor trip through the 
New England states. 


a 
Sidney C. Northrop, president of 
the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., was in New York City recently 
visiting trade representatives. 
- 


P. E. O’Brien, regional sales man- 
ager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, is recuperating from a_ two- 
weeks bout with influenza. 


e 
Richard Uhlmann, president of the 
Uhimann Grain Co., Chicago, and 
former president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, was one of the speak- 
ers at the annual Missouri Farm 
Forum at the College of Agriculture 
at Columbia, Mo., Nov. 1. Mr. Uhl- 
mann spoke on the subject of the re- 
lationship of U.S. farm surpluses to 
other countries of the world. 
= 
Andrew Cairns of Inter-Oceanic 
Commodities Corp., New York, has 
been elected a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 
of 
Sam P. Wallingford, president of 
the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp., 
Wichita, was presented with a life 
membership to the Salvation Army’s 
advisory board at a meeting of the 





HONOR—More than two feet in total 
length, the engraved scroll shown 
above was mounted on a replica of a 
baker’s peel for presentation to Roy 
Nafziger in recognition of his 50 
years in the baking industry. The 
award was made by the board of 
governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. during the recent Atlantic City 
convention. Mr. Nafziger, president 
of Interstate Bakeries, Inc., Kansas 
City, is the new ABA chairman. 


board on Nov. 3. The certificate was 
given in recognition of Mr. Walling- 
ford’s long service with the organiza- 
tion. He has been a member of the 
board since its inception in 1919. 


J. G. Dixon, director of sales, 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
has returned from an extended trade 
trip through New England states. 


& 

Fred A. Peters, sales manager, 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, re- 
turned this week from an extensive 
eastern business trip following his at- 
tendance at the Atlantic City con- 
vention and exhibit of the American 
Bakers Assn. 


Carl Stiefel, Philadelphia represen- 
tative for the Bakers Merchandise 
Cooperative, and Mrs. Stiefel recent- 
ly observed their 50th wedding anni- 
versary. A son, William J. Stiefel, is 
a representative for the Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co. and secretary 
of the Master Bakers Business Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia 

a 

John A. Apple, president Butter 
Krust Baking Co., Sunbury, Pa., was 
recently honored as “father of the 
year” by Gettysburg College. Mr. 
Apple, member of the Gettysburg 
class of 1919, is vice president of the 
college’s board of trustees. One of 
his sons is a graduate of, and another 
is attending Gettysburg. 

e 

Yharles A. Gabe, plant engineer of 
the Manbeck Bread Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., was awarded first prize in the 
Du Pont film department’s “baked 
foods ad popularity contest” held at 
Du Pont’s boardwalk exhibit during 
the recent Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion in Atlantic City. 

oe 


The Retail Bakers’ Assn. of West- 
chester county honored at a testi- 
monial dinner recently at Hillman’s 
Restaurant, Hartsdale, N.Y., three 
members who have been with the as- 
sociation many years. The group in- 
cludes Charles J. Breitenbach, a for- 
mer president who served 12 years, 
George Yunger, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation for 12 years, and Otte Brehm, 
a charter member of the group who 
is celebrating more than 50 years 
with the baking industry. 
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3 Named to Board 
Of University Fund 


ATLANTA — Three new members 
have been added to the board of 
trustees of Southern Bakers Univer- 
sity Fund, Inc. They are Louis Barth, 
Colonial Stores Bakery, Atlanta, rep- 
resenting wholesale baking chain 
stores; Harry Mutch, Mutch’s Bakery, 
Orangeburg, S.C., retail bakery mem- 
ber, and John Murray, Murray Bis- 
cuit Co., Augusta, Ga., cookie-cracker 
representative. 


DEATHS 


Edwin 8. Manbeck, founder of the 
Manbeck Baking Co., Lemoyne, Pa., 
died Nov. 4. He was 84 years old. 
Surviving is a son and a sister. 
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PAGE ONE—Here is the cover of a new American Institute of Baking booklet 
entitled “Bread in the Making,” designed to acquaint grade school children 
with the bread baking process. The booklet contains colorful illustrations 
explained in easy-to-understand language. 





Experts Forecast More Than 
Ample Supplies of Feedstuffs 


CHICAGO—The feed industry was 
provided this week with an experts’ 
view of the feed use and supply pic- 
ture for the 1955-56 feeding year. 

Indicated for the year are: 

@ A significant increase in the 1955 
fall pig crop and a: slight increase in 
the 1956 spring pig crop. 

@ A somewhat smaller laying flock. 

@A sharp increase in chickens 
raised for flock replacement. 

@ Moderate increases in turkeys 
and broilers. 

@A slight increase in number of 
cows milked. 

@ Little change in beef cattle pro- 
duction. 

@ Supplies of feed grains and low- 
protein concentrates 22% greater 
than indicated usage. 

@A near-balance between high- 
protein feed supplies and anticipated 
use. 

These predictions were made by the 
College Feed Survey Committee after 
two days of intensive study in Chi- 
cago. 

The committee, sponsored by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
has been conducting similar studies 
every year since 1941. Its forecasts 
of numbers of livestock and poultry 
and the feed use balanced against 
feed supplies have been extremely ac- 
curate and have been of interest and 
value to agriculture and industries 
serving animal agriculture. 

The 23 members of this group of 
college livestock men, poultrymen and 
economists have been carefully select- 
ed by AFMA to represent geographi- 
cally every major feeding section of 
the US. 

Total feed use, estimated at more 
than 130 million tons for 1955-56, is 
well within the available supply. 
Near-record production of feed grain 
crops during 1955, coupled with large 
carryovers, has resulted in supplies 
of feed grains and low-protein con- 
centrates 22% greater than indicated 
usage. The available supply of high- 
protein feeds appears to be in near- 
balance with anticipated use. 

For three years, drouth conditions 
in wide areas of the country 
have affected the normal feed supply- 


use picture. However, the drouth ap- 
pears to have abated somewhat. 

Narrowing margins above feed cost 
will likely be refiected in an increased 
use of feed grains, the survey com- 
mittee predicted. 

Estimates of feeds to be fed are 
based upon the anticipated disap- 
pearance of harvested supplies and 
do not include gleanings and salvaged 
products which are omitted from esti- 
mated supplies. 

Swine: The 1955 fall pig crop is 
estimated to be 41 million head, 
which is 115% more than the pig 
crop of the preceding fall (1954). 

It is estimated that 61,058,000 pigs 
will be produced in the spring of 
1956—approximately 1% more than 
were produced in the spring of 1955 
(60,453,000). 

It is expected that the average 
slaughter weight of all hogs market- 
ed in the 1955-56 feeding year will 
be 239 lb., which is the same as in 
1954-55. 

Poultry: The nation’s laying flock 
will be somewhat smaller during the 
1955-56 feeding year. There will be a 
sharp increase in the number of 
chickens raised for flock replacements 
and a moderate increase in the num- 
ber of both broilers and turkeys 
raised. 

The average number of layers for 
the period Oct. 1, 1955, to Sept. 30, 
1956, will be close to 351,500,000 birds, 
a decrease of 1.5% from last year. 
Numbers of layers will average 3% 
below last year during the first half 
of the period but will gradually ap- 
proach last year’s population late in 
the feeding year. 

The number of chickens raised in 
1956, exclusive of commercial broil- 
ers is expected to total 600 million, 
an increase of approximately 14% 
from 1955. 

Commercial broiler production in 
1956 is expected to be 1,191 million, a 
6% increase over 1955. 

The number of turkeys raised in 
1956 is expected to increase approxi- 
mately 5% over 1955 for a total of 
66,200,000 birds. Of these, it is esti- 
mated that 30% will be marketed at 
lighter weights and 70% will be mar- 
keted as heavy birds. Breeding tur- 


keys will approximate 3,600,000 birds, 
an increase of 5% over 1955. 

Dairy Cattle: The number of cows 
to be milked in 1956 is expected to be 
22,200,000, an increase of slightly less 
than 1% as compared with 1955. The 
number of heifers to be raised for re- 
placements is estimated to show a 
small increase over 1955. 

Total milk production of 126 bil- 
lion pounds should result from pros- 
pects for more cows being milked and 
increased milk production per cow. 

Roughage is plentiful in most sec- 
tions, and the quality is higher than 
for the previous year. Concentrates 
are available at more favorable price 
ratios. It is estimated that feeding 
rates will be 1,740 lb. per cow, an 
increase of 40 lb. over 1955. 

Beef Cattle: There are indications 
beef cattle numbers on Jan. 1, 1956, 
will be about the same as they were 
a year earlier. As a result of gener- 
ally improved range conditions and 
the large supply of feed, total num- 
bers have remained fairly constant, 
but there has been some shift in 
numbers between classes. 

Greater use of pasture and harvest- 
ed roughages, coupled with a corres- 
ponding reduction in the use of con- 
centrates, reflects an attempt by pro- 
ducers to keep production costs in 
line with live cattle prices. Moreover, 
the application of new findings in the 
field of nutrition plus greater em- 
phasis on selecting fast gaining breed- 
ing cattle will result in requirements 
of less concentrated feed per unit of 
gain. 

Sheep and Lambs: Indications are 
that improvement in raange feed con- 
ditions together with a continuing 
trend toward the establishment and 
enlargement of farm flocks will lead 
to an increase in total sheep num- 
bers. 

After allowing for non-feed uses 
and reasonable end-of-year stocks, 
total supplies of feed this year 
amount to 154 million tons, compared 
with 116 million tons actually fed 
during 1954-55. High-protein feeds 
available for livestock feeding this 
year exceed last year’s usage by only 
3%, but grains and other low-protein 
ingredients surpass 1954-55 use by 
nearly 40%. 








Edgar C. Lloyd, Jr. 


REPRESENTATIVE — Edgar C. 
Lloyd, Jr., has been appointed sales 
representative of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, in north- 
ern Mississippi and southern Ar- 
kansas. A native of Jackson, Miss., 
Mr, Lloyd has been active in sales 
work for a national manufacturer in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 


change: 
Oct. Nov. 
29, 4, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40 3434 364% 35 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 6236 62% 65% 
Pfd. $4.08 134% 110 --. MY 
Am, Cyanamid 63% 48 55 57% 
3 oe . 129 106 ..+. 116% 
A-D-M Co. 43% 38 38% 39% 
Borden ‘ 66% 62% 63 63% 
Cont. Baking Co. 41% 27% 363% 36% 
Pfd. $5.50 109 100% --. 106% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 26% 26% 26% 
Dow Chemical 59% 30% 525% 30% 
Gen, Baking Co. 1156 i% 956 9% 
Pfd. $8 oy 148% 139 .. 140 
Gen. Foods Corp... 86% 75 80% 8556 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 77% 66% 69% 71% 
Pfd. 5% : 123 120 121% 122 
Natl. Biscuit Co.. 5% 39% 39% 38% 
Pid. G7 ......... 1838 174 178% 177% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 59% 464% 54% 54% 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 97 97% 
Quaker Oats Co. 33% 303% 32% 32% 
Pfd. $6 . . 154 148 153 153% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 49%4 335% 30% 40 
Pfd. $4.40 . 105 101 ~--. 104% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 41% 365% 38% 38% 
Pfd. $3.50 9354 88 91% 92 
Sterling Drug .. 5436 42% 51% 52% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 87% 75% --» 7% 
United Biscuit 
of America 33% 28 31% 31% 
Victor Ch. Works.. 37% 28% 20% 29™% 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 15% 16% 16% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 180 182 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 354% Pfd. 138 148 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101 102 


United Biscuit of America, 
Pfd. $4.50 ee peste 106 107% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102 104 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Oct. Nov. 

29, 4, 

1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 414 6% 6 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 224 189 184 180 
EE wase ban 141 133% . 137% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” ° 6% 43% 1% 4% 
Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. Y. 26% 20% 26 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 115% 4 1 3% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. 108 10934 
Omar, Inc. . - 20 21% 
Wagner Baking Co. ; 51 5% 


4 
. 109% 112 
CANADIAN STOCKS 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 


Oct. Oct. 
21, 28, 
1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5 4: ..s-s 4 
Pfd. B : 60 50%. 60 60 
Can. Bakeries 94 8 _ 
Can. Food Prod. 1.10 1.75 3.50 3.30 
Me oss 8 1% 8 % 
Pfd. . 65 33% 55 55 
Catelli Food, A 29 25 27 
B 0 36 37 37 
Consol. Bakeries 12% 7 10% 10 
Federal Grain 14% 26 38 37 
rtd. 1% 29 31% 31 
Gen, Bakeries 9% q 8% 8 
Inter-City Bakeries 17% 16 17 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 91 90% .. 90%, 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd. 155 144% . 145 
Maple Leaf Mig. 13% oT) 11% 11 
"fd. 104 =—109 1035% 
McCabe Grain, A 20 15% *19 20 
B 18% 15% .... 18% 
Mid Pac. Grain 23 22 . *20y 
Ogilvie Flour 60 34 50% 50% 
Pfd. 170 161 163 163 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 135 130 130 
Std. Brands 39%, 35 : 35 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 16 17 16 
United Grain, A 19 17 17 17% 
Weston, George 140 57 133 129% 
Pfd. 414%2% 107 103 104% 105 


*Less than board lot. 
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Erwin A. Olson Adds 
New Duties at ADM 


MINNEAPOLIS—Erwin A. Olson 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of traffic and purchasing func- 
tions for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, it was announced by 
Thomas L. Daniels, president of ADM. 

Mr. Olson, a vice president and di- 
rector of ADM since 1947, also is a 
member of the firm’s executive com- 
mittee. 
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AOM-AACC MEETING—Shown here are some of the participants in the 
program at the recent Indianapolis meeting of the Cincinnati Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists and the Ohio Valley District of 
the Association of Operative Millers. In the first photo are C. E. Bode (left), 


Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory, 


Wooster, 


Ohio, chairman of the AACC 


Cincinnati Section, and Robert Clark, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, chairman 


of the Ohio Valley AOM. Latham H. Conger, Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, 
Minn., is in the second picture. In the third picture are Wilbur Hanson, F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., and J. E. Anderson, Igleheart Bros., 


Evansville, Ind. Thomas A. Adler, 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 


Chicago, is shown in the fourth photo, and Meade C. Harris, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Chicago, another speaker, appears in the fifth picture. 





St. Regis Paper Sales 
Reach New Peak Level 


NEW YORK Sales and net in- 
come of St. Regis Paper Co. reached 
new peak levels during the first nine 
months of 1955. Sales in that period 
were at $179,612,612, compared with 
$149,430,676, in the comparable 
period of 1954. 

The company points out that about 
half of this increase was due to sales 
of subsidiaries acquired during the 
year—Michigan Panelyte Molded 
Plastics, Inc., and Pollock Paper 
Corp. sales being consolidated from 
the dates of acquisition. The increase 
also reflects inclusion of nine months 
sales of Superior Paper Products Co. 
as against six months sales included 
in 1954. The rest of the increase was 
due to a higher rate of operation in 
practically all mills and plants. 

The company reported net income 
for the first nine months of this year, 
after provision for income taxes, at 
$13,175,434, compared with $11,456,- 
784, in the like period of last year. 
The current earnings were equal to 
$2.15 per share of common stock on 
5,932,478 shares, compared with $2.01 
earned in the first nine months of 
1954 on 5,467,428 shares. 

However, the company points out, 
the nine months’ consolidated earn- 
ing for 1955 included only six 











ENCLOSURE—Pictured above is the 
special enclosure on the baking in- 
dustry and its products that was 
mailed out to 72,000 stockholders of 
Standard Brands, Inc., recently along 
with their third quarter dividend 
checks. The folder featured a mes- 
sage from Joel S. Mitchell, Standard 
Brands president, urging the stock- 
holders to keep the value of baked 
foods in mind when spending their 
food dollars. 


months’ earnings for Michigan, and 
four months’ earnings for Pollock. 

Directors of the company have de- 
clared a dividend of 45¢ a share on 
the common stock, payable Dec. 1 to 
stockholders of record Oct. 29. This 
will bring the total dividend pay- 
ments for 1955 to $1.80 a share in 
comparison with $1.57% for 1954. 
The board also has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.10 a 
share on the preferred stock, pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1956, to holders of record 
Dec. 2. 

The company reports that it has 
consummated the arrangements for 
purchasing the common stock of 
General Container Corp. of Cleve- 
land. 
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Idaho Adopts Omar 
Wheat Seed Plan 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—Twenty-three 
northern Idaho farmers will cooper- 
ate with the University of Idaho 
agricultural experiment station and 
the idaho Crop Improvement Assn. 
in increasing seed stocks of Omar, 
the new smut-resistant red-chaff club 
wheat, according to Dr. K. H. Klages, 
head of the department of agronomy 
at the university. Approximately 260 
bu. of the new winter wheat have 
been allotted to the Idaho experi- 
ment station under the tri-state ex- 
periment station agreement covering 
release of new varieties. 

Cooperating farmers will be ex- 
pected to enter their Omar fields 
for seed certification, explains Dr. 
Klages. 

“To increase this seed rapidly, it 
is desirable to seed not more than 
30 lb. per acre,” says Clarence J. 
Peterson, Jr., fieldman for the crop 
improvement association in a letter 
to the selected growers. Every north- 
ern Idaho wheat-growing district is 
represented in the list of growers. 

Omar, ceveloped in the Pacific 
Northwest wheat breeding program, 
has been tested at the university 
farm for the past three years. Av- 
erage yields have been about the 
same as Elmar, the variety it is ex- 
pected to replace. 

Strong point for Omar, explains 
Dr. Klages, is its greater smut re- 
sistance. Seed from fields to be plant- 
ed this fall on the cooperating farms 
will be available for commercial 
planting a year from now. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Oct. 17, 1955 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
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Company Charges 
K.C. Exchange with 
CEA Act Violation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON —A complaint by 
a Kansas grain firm against the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, alleging the 
board violated provisions of the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority act, has 
been received by the CEA here. 

Under its rules, the Kansas City 
Board of Trade had declared a local 
grain warehouse as irregular for 
that futures market contract delivery 
on grounds it had failed to comply 
with regulations of that market. 

The warehouse firm subsequently 
took out a federal license under the 
U.S. Warehouse Act of 1934, whereas 
it had previously been licensed under 
state laws and insisted that under 
the cloak of the federal law it should 
be permitted to deliver its warehouse 
receipts on futures contracts of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 

It is understood that the Board of 
Trade maintained its original posi- 
tion, ruling the warehouse was ir- 
regular, and consequently declined 
to accept such receipts. Therein fol- 
lowed the complaint by the ware- 
houseman to the CEA here. 


Answer Awaited 

As things now stand, CEA is await- 
ing an answer from the Board of 
Trade concerning this complaint. Ac- 
cording to federal attorneys here, the 
CEA act requires that the Board of 
Trade bring itself into compliance 
with the CEA act provisions which 
it is charged with violating, or sub- 
mit to CEA the reasons wherein it 
stands on its present position of rul- 
ing the warehouseman irregular for 
delivery and consequently unable to 
deliver warehouse receipts of that 
particular house against futures con- 
tracts on the Kansas City market. 

(The board of directors of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade held a meet- 
ing Nov. 4 to complete drafting the 
board’s reply to the CEA.) 

Upon receipt of the answer of the 
Board of Trade to the complaint 
against it, CEA will make a formal 
ruling which could take one of two 
alternatives: (1) A demonstration of 
compliance by the Kansas City mar- 
ket with the CEA act insofar as the 
complaint charges violation of the 
act, would end the matter; or (2) 
submission of evidence that the Board 
of Trade defends its ruling against 
the complainant would mean that 
CEA could issue an order requiring 


compliance with the CEA act, ac- 
cording to its interpretation of the 
law. 

Appeal Likely 

If the latter should happen — an 
event which probably would not oc- 
cur for 10 days or two weeks—it is 
admitted that final determination of 
the problem would then be appealed 
by the Midwest market to a federal 
court within the eighth district of 
Kansas for adjudication. 

According to informed sources 
here, the way the government looks 
at this issue stems from a previous 
federal court ruling in the District 
of Columbia wherein Cargill, Inc., 
sustained a fight against CEA on 
generally similar grounds. 
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Wheat Shipments at 
St. Louis Set Record 


ST. LOUIS—Wheat shipments into 
the St. Louis market this year have 
already set a new all-time high with 
the volume for the first eight and 
one half months well ahead of any 
previous 12-month period, according 
to an announcement by Edward S. 
Deibel, president of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis. 

Figures released this week show a 
total of more than 38,250,000 bu. of 
wheat has been received in the area 
since Jan. 1, 1955, as compared to the 
previous record for a full year’s 
wheat receipts of 37,905,755 bu. estab- 
lished during 1954. 

“The 20,000,000 bu. of public ele- 
vator storage space in St. Louis area 
is filled to a maximum operating ca- 
pacity with wheat, most of which 
was shipped into this market area 
during June, July and August,” Mr. 
Deibel said. 

July wheat receipts were the heav- 
iest ever recorded at the exchange 
with a total of 19,639,329 bu., nearly 
2,900,000 bushels above the previous 
record month of July, 1953. 

Total volume of all grains, includ- 
ing wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and 
soybeans, for the first eight months 
of this year is slightly ahead of the 
same period of 1954. 

“It is doubtful,” said Mr. Deibel, 
“if this year’s volume of all grains 
will exceed 1953’s all-time high of 
107,000,000 bu. unless October and 
November corn shipments are excep- 
tionally high.” 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 
SAFEWAY EXPANSION 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — 
Safeway Stores, Inc., has purchased 
about five acres of land in the Wil- 
low Springs industrial district here, 
on which it plans to construct a large 
manufacturing plant for the Fairfax 
Bread Co., bakery supplier unit of 
the Safeway organization. 


























IWA SALES 


(Continued from page 9) 





the inclusion of a substantial tonnage 
of wheat flour—reportedly 20,000 tons 

in the inter-governmental arrange- 
ments now reportedly accepted by 
Brazil but not yet formally registered 
at the U.S. Department of State. 
Brazil, it must be noted, is a member 
of the IWA with a guaranteed import 
quota of not more than 13,228,000 bu. 

PL-480 sales are not eligible for 
registry as sales under the IWA but 
the volume of tonnage in the US. 
Brazilian agreement at the outset is 
said to be for 500,000 tons of wheat, 
or substantially more than the 
guaranteed import quota of that 
country under IWA. 

Therefore, the question arises: Is 
it wiser for the U.S. milling industry 
to go all out for sales under PL-480, 
trusting that it can include some 
wheat flour in all such negotations or 
stick to IWA as one instrument that 
will help it retain foreign markets in 
a world economic situation where 
most guides are without normal 
values ? 

Probably there will be some merit 
in each instrument. 

In the case of Brazil, that nation 
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has a record of broad interest in the 
high quality brand-name flours ob- 
tainable from the U.S. so that an 
inclusion of flour was a natural step 
to which not even government bu- 
reaucrats could object. 


But when government-to-govern- 
ment deals under PL-480 involve 
shadow zone countries, will flour be 
considered equally with wheat? For 
example, will flour be considered as 
desirable as wheat by Japanese buy- 
ers under PL-480? Or, will Korea 
buy wheat flour from U.S. millers if 
it can instead obtain wheat under 
give-away terms and mill the flour 
within its borders? 

Thus far the PL-480 deals have in- 
volved only nations in unusual eco- 
nomic conditions or, as in the case 
of Japan, where wheat has displaced 
the native diet of rice to some extent. 
However, the USDA is under heavy 
pressure to get rid of surpluses and 
there is no telling at what time 
USDA will spread the PL-480 give- 
away doctrine to all-commers. 

Returning to a consideration of this 
year’s sales under IWA, while wheat 
flour sales have fared better than 
those of wheat, there is some dis- 
couragement in noting that Dutch 
flour purchases have fallen short of 
last year at this time by nearly a 
million bushels in terms of wheat 
Only Cuban and Philippine sales are 
holding close to last year’s volume, 
the USDA report shows. 


Waiting Clarifications 

It is possible that foreign buyers, 
sensing the uncertainty shrouding 
world grain markets, are holding 
back commitments beyond urgent 
needs, waiting for the big exporting 
nations to clarify their sales policies 
further. And also they may see a 
probability of offers from other wheat 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 

















Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approx!- 
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MACHINERY WANTED HELP WANTED 
ead v 

WANTED T® BUY — RICHARDSON WANTED—FLOUR MILL SUPERINTEND- 
scales, bag closing machines and other ent capable of assuming complete charge 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. of mill, elevator, packing and loading in 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 4,000 cwt. hard wheat mill located Kansas 
City arta. Excellent opportunity with old 
established company for man who can 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE qualify. Submit resume stating experience, 
personal background and salary require- 
v ; ment. All replies held in strict confidence. 
Ad No. 1234, The Northwestern Miller, 

FOR MILL MACHINERY Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


“RITE TO ROSS" 
We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
gua - Over 2,000 
tock. Rite us your needs. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Oklo. 


good Items in 














exporters such as France and Tur- 
key or even Iron Curtain countries. 
While the huge surpluses remain, 
it becomes clearer and clearer that 
not only must the farm producer 
discard orthodox economics in view- 
ing his prospects, but the same con- 
dition must be applied to the proces- 
sing industries, or at least those 
which had world export markets. 





U.S. Participates in 
U.N. Food Conference 


WASHINGTON—Earl L. Butz, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, and 
Ralph S. Roberts, administrative as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture head 
the U.S. delegation at the eighth bien- 
nial conference of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations which opened in Rome Nov. 
4 

Other members of the U.S. delega- 
tion include officials of other govern- 
ment departments, members of Con- 
gress, and representatives of national 
farm, forestry, and fisheries organ- 
izations. 

The first week of the conference is 
being devoted to a review and an- 
alysis of the world food and agricul- 
ture situation, the activities and pro- 
grams of FAO, and the level of the 
organization’s budget. 

Work at a technical level will be- 
gin the second week when the Con- 
ference will be divided into com- 
missions and committees for con- 
sideration of specialized matters. A 
commission on program trends and 
policy questions will take up such 
major policy issues as trends in agri- 
cultural production and the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses. 

The final week will be used to com- 
plete the work of the commissions 
and committees, to coordinate their 
findings, and to take final action at 
plenary meetings on policies, pro- 
grams, and budget. 
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Opportunity for young man as assist- 
ant to milling superintendent in large 
midwest corn mill. Engineering degree 
preferred but not essential. State full 
particulars. Address 1207, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis |, Minn. 








Independent spring wheat mill seeks 
aggressive brokerage representation in 


Ohio, Indiana and western Pennsyl- 
vania. Address 1208, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis |, Minn. 








TRICK MILLER 

Salary $5700.00 ner year. The man 
we are interested in should be able 
to lead and direct the men on his 
shift to maximum efficiency in main- 
taining highest quality uniform flour 
and a clean plant in  accord- 
ance with the standards of his milling 
superintendent. Mill grinds full line 
of hard and soft wheat flours. The 
plant operates six, with an occasional 
seventh day, per week. On down 
time the Trick Miller supervises re- 
pair crews. 

Good future for a man willing and 
capable of doing a top efficiency job. 
Prefer man under 50 years of age. 
Two weeks vacation after first year. 


Application will be kept confidential until 
Ghoredee authorized. 
State age, experience, previous —- 
ment, state of health and include photo- 
graph. 
Address 1231, The Northwestern Miller 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








BAKING SUPERVISOR 
JUNIOR CHEMIST 


Two positions — Baking Supervisor 
and Junior Chemist—with producers 
of Swans Down Cake Mixes, offer- 
ing broad opportunity for advance- 
ment. BAKING SUPERVISOR must 
have cereal chemistry degree with 
experience in Prepared Mixes, Angel 
Food and shortening cake baking, 
and doughnut frying. Will supervise 
control baking laboratory. JUNIOR 
CHEMIST must have degree in chem- 
istry or cereal chemistry. Will test 
wheat, flour and all ingredients used 
in large scale prepared mix produc- 
tion. Fine benefits and working con- 
ditions offered only by General 
Foods Corporation. Write, giving 
full resume including salary desired 
to Igleheart Brothers, Jell-O-Division, 
General Foods Corporation, 1600 
First Avenue, Evansville 7, Indiana. 
Attention: Mr. J. C. West. 
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.» «Modern, Efficient 
Plants provide fast, 


dependable service on 











ammond =, 
\ulic'Walls = 


ARE A CROP” 


You can depend on Hammond to provide attractively 
printed Multi-Wall bags that will display your brands to 
best advantage and made to your exact specifications . . . 
delivered when you need them. 

Our experience and “know how” are always available 
to assist you in solving every packaging problem. “Make 
it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 





CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein CE 
can be furnished from modern, stra- iN Gesun Gountep-team 


tegically located terminal and subter- Wheat located in 
the heart of 


minal elevators. 
America’s foremost 
7 . . . . | wheat producing 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association SS, ss 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers < oo Sane 


St. Paul Minneapolis “7 A Of MANAGED 














Established 1893 


(,OFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


: J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 12u: 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
: ' a DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
* 3 “ ‘ 4 * 
| ROCK WER” * RE ODGETT'S” RYE 22a: 
Domestic and Export Flour All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 






































Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


| dough-up flour 
COOKIE KING dough-upP 


CRACKER KING sponge flour 
ft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING—100% so 


PASTRY KING scosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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KNAPPEN tutist 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiin-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Cwts. Capacity 
G rain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE s 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








"THE largest and most modern flour mil! 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, pacer et with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTr-z, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLLFF H, MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx OCrry 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











CHICAGO, ILL 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














pan —_— 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 





DULUTH 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


alize in laboratory controlled 

1 of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


— 
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Two city fellows who worked with 
each other every day decided to go 
to the North woods for their vacation 
and live like woodsmen. 

Before the vacation rolled around, 
they read all the ads and bought all 
the things they thought they’d need. 
Finally, they got up among the big 
trees in real wild country. 

Joe was so eager to try wildlife he 
unpacked his gun and told Bill to get 
a fire ready, he was going out to shoot 
a bear. 

He raised his rifle and shot. When 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices. Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al 








. s . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour « Specialty 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 











for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


the smoke cleared, the bear was rush- 
ing toward him. Joe dropped his gun 
and ran. He ran through the front 
door and out the back—and as he 
went through the living room he 
yelled to Bill, “Okay, pal, you skin 
this one and I'll go for another.” 
¢?¢¢ 
World’s most glaringly prominent 
object: A blonde’s hair on the coat 
lapel of a dark suit observed by a 
brunette wife. 
¢$¢¢ 
A Bismarck, N.D. husband has 
plans for a new home. One door of 
the double garage will be painted 
“Hers”—the other one “His.” “Hers” 
is two feet wider. 
* 


A foreign correspondent was inter- 
viewing a workman in Warsaw. “Are 
you for the present regime?” he in- 
quired. 

“I sure am,” the worker promptly 
replied. “I’m one of the happiest 
people in the world. I’ve a large 
apartment, a separate bathroom, as 
much fuel and electricity as I can use, 
my own radio .. .” 

“Really? You have a radio?” said 
the newspaperman in surprise. 

“Why, of course!” said the worker. 
“How else could I possibly know that 
I have a large apartment, a separate 
bathroom, electricity and plenty of 
heat? How else would I know that I 
belong to the happiest people o2 


earth?” 
¢¢¢ 

A famous novelist’s agent wore a 
deep frown all the evening. Finally 
the novelist asked what was troubling 
him. 

“It’s a dream I had last night,” the 
agent said. “I dreamed that you 
wrote a novel that was chosen by 
the Book-of-the-Month people, sold 
over a million copies, and was bought 
by MGM for $50,000.” 

“What's so terrible about 
asked the novelist. 

The agent shook his head -sadly. 
“I woke up,” he said, “just before I 
collected my 10% commission.” 


that?”’ 
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Jennison Flours 


WuJennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 

MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 


GRAIN SERVICE ® 


Louisville 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Norfolk 

Nashville 

Louisville 
emphis 





MILLING WHEATS 
| FROM™ 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 

Manager 


Treasurer and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








“Golden Loaf” Zaat's Our 
rand— 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn, 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 


Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 


Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues 


Records of Invested Capital 


SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller offers advertisers: 


Exclusive Bulletins 





The Northwestern Miller is proud of 

its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York 
and Washington. Reports 
are consolidated and 
transmitted through a net- 
work of teletype, tele- 
phone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin 
is largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”—A Minneapolis milling company 
oficial.* 


TLLIC TAPES ET ECC PEEP is} 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest four mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


CGhe-Northwestern-Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRropUCTION 


CROPLIFE 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFiIcES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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| - BAK 14 R Fl OG. 14 Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS == 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 


“ek ae GR A IN C CO. R PO R ATION 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, Rasesas KAN SAS CITY 


The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment L. D. 229 
ee . 7 99 in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
DURAMBER service to millers. We are closely in touch FORT WORTH 
SEMOLINA with markets. From experience, we have a P.O. Box 4207 Phone L. D. 98 
FANCY No. 1 wide knowledge of millers' problems. And SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Milled from Carefully Selected we conduct our business on the principle 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT that extra care and extra effort are price- ENID 
less ingredients of every transaction. Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 
Manager 











AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 














Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


iT iV it th MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN + FEED GRAINS 
“SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s E. M. SUMMERS 
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Algemeene Handel-en 
¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


N. 





Heerengracht 209 
o| AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,” Oslo 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompegnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statier, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 30— Conference on Weights 
and Measures Problems; Lennox 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., Herman 
Steen, Miller’s National Federation, 
309 West Jackson Blvd.; Chicago 6, 
Til. 

1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., C. L. Coffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore 1, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Jan. 24-26 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, BE. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. A'bert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburge” Amsterdam 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








Cable Address: “Dorrgacs,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LAN, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 


D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. I. ¥. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”” Glasgow 











Robert M. Green, 189 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, Il. 

Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IIl. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec.. Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 S. Main St., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
65 ROTTERDAM 
Rotterdam 


Coolsingel 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” 

















McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


0a Constitution Street, Leith 





Francis M. Franco 


Blour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


November, 1955 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 
FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











7 Stila tibiae & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomsnic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 














Cable Address: "Gkarns,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin Two Broadway New York City 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. COHEN E, WILLIAMS & SONS | | < PR CTRISIK CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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PRACTICAL GIVEAWAY—Two of the 14,000 attending the Baking Industry 
Exposition in Atlantic City found just the thing for tired convention feet at 
the Western Condensing Co. booth. Foam rubber insoles were given away by 
the thousands to bakers such as Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence K. La Vanway, Acme 
Baking Co., Detroit. Shown above fitting Mrs. La Vanway is Douglass L. 
Mann (standing) director of sales, and John E. Guyette, food products sales 
manager for Western Condensing, manufacturer of whey products for the 


baking industry. 





Du Pont Reports 7 of 10 Supermarkets 
Shoppers Buy Baked Goods on Impulse 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A shopping 
study listing the in-store buying de- 
cision rates for supermarket prod- 
ucts in 88 different classifications— 
including fresh and frozen _ foods, 
glass-packaged items and non-foods 

has been issued by the Du Pont 
Company’s film department 

Highlights of the study: 

Seven out of 10 buying decisions on 
all supermarket products including 
baked products, are made after shop- 
pers enter stores. On many products, 
however, the rate is as high as nine 
out of 10 

Nearly 


half of all supermarket 





PROMOTION — Cahokia Flour Co., 
St. Louis, recently introduced a new 
campaign before an assemblage of 
over 250 bakers. This promotion, 
which will begin Oct. 17, will be car- 
ried on two St. Louis TV stations and 
features a premium give-away of a 
cake cover set, normally retailing at 
the local department stores for $2 
per set, which the bakers may sell 
to customers at $1.05 with the pur- 
chase of $2 worth of bakery merchan- 
dise. 


products are bought on impulse with- 
out any previous planning. 
No Shopping List 

Two out of three shoppers make up 

their minds without a shopping list. 

Strong evidence, the summary sug- 

gests, that today’s shopper enters the 


supermarket, sees what looks good, 
then plans her meals. 

“Mom” still does most of the shop- 
ping, usually once a week. Friday is 
the most popular day. 

The average shopper spends little 
more than a minute in buying each 
item. Shoppers average only 17.9 
minutes in stores—looking, touching, 
rejecting, buying, walking through 
departments, and checking out. 

More than 5,000 survey shoppers 
made nearly 68,000 purchases in 250 
supermarkets across the country— 
an average of 12.7 items per shopper. 

Some of the information in the 
master study, largely on _ specific 
products, was released during the 
past year in separate studies as part 
of the “Latest Facts” series. Products 
and their in-store buying decision 
rates covered in special studies in- 
cluded: 

Baked Foods 

Candy 

Crackers and 

Biscuits out 

Potato Chips ...Eight out 

Glass Packages Seven out 

Non-Foods out 

Detailed information on these, and 
scores of other products, are included 
in the master study, which claims 
that transparent packaging is impor- 
tant in influencing purchases at point 
of sale. The study also points out that 
transparent packages make outstand- 
ing displays and that visibility stmiu- 
lates appetite appeal. 


... Seven out of 
> out 


Shoppers Asked Intent 


In conducting the study, shoppers, 
interviewed when entering stores, 
were asked what they intended to 
buy. All items on the shopper's list 
(written or mental) were recorded. 
Each shopper also was asked what 
brand, if any, she had in mind for 
each intended purchase. As _ these 
shoppers left the stores, all pur- 
chases were checked against the 
original lists. 

A continuation of a customer serv- 
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ice originated by Du Pont 19 years 
ago, the master study is designed to 
help the food industry evaluate the 
packaging factors influencing buying 
decisions in today’s self-service stores. 








In Perfect Comfort 


ENJOY YOUR SUN 
at this beautiful resort hotel 


You and your tamily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel’s 
own 1400 acres. 


It's only a few steps to hotel’s own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding . . . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 


Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 


cool, sleep-filled nights. Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial folder 
Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR--6 000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 





F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 




















Do TO ey taeme) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 


MILLING CO 








Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 














+. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








QUALITY FLOURS 


580 Grain Exch, nila € Minnenpoln, Minn. 


St. clad.” bticcasta 


- Cloud Milling Co. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 


MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 












































Dependability 











Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 
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|-PUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Somebody’s waiting for an 
invitation... FROM YOU 


There’s somebody in your town, maybe 
the new family down the street, maybe 
the people next door—or that youngster 
at the office. There’s someone in town 
you know, or are about to know, who 
would be truly flattered if you asked 
him to go — with you — to church or 


synagogue. Ask this week, won’t youP 


GIVE THEM A FAITH TO LIVE BY 


Worship with them this week. 





